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HARPER’S BAZAR, 


wit 
A Four-page Illustrated Supplement. 


TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—84 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Subscriptions may begin with any Nunder. 


Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with numerous full-sized patterns, accompanied by illustrations 
and descriptions, of Seasonable Toilettes for Ladies and Chil- 


dren ; and also a full series of Ladies’ Lingerie Patterns. 


THE VALUE OF FAME. 

NE is often led to question why a woman should 
( Indeed, except for its temporal ad 
vantages and in his own lifetime, why should a 
man? What is the pleasure of being pointed out to 
this and that gaping beholder as the one who has 
done anything remarkable of any sort? ‘* Where ?” 
‘“Which way?” ‘‘ Which one?” cries the looker- 
‘*The one with the purple feather,” says the 
interlocutor. ‘‘I should never have dreamed it. 
She looks like any one 
rejoins the spectator; or else, ‘‘ Exactly what 
I should imagine. A perfect guy. Dresses to make 
herself conspicuous.” And one way or the other 
that is as much as it amounts to. And meanwhile 
the person under fire, conscious that she is expected 
to look very much the superior of what she does 
look—as if she ought to be fine and stately, with a bit 
perhaps of the solemu—experiences a kind of humil- 
ity or uncomfortable shame in falling in her appear- 


desire fame. 


Just an ordinary person. 


else,” 


ance so far below the standards of the gods and god- 
desses 
As far as the world in general is concerned, she 
might as well, for all the good it does her, be entire- 
ly obscure. 
“IT think not much of yours or of mine, 
I hear the roll of the ages,” 


says Tennyson. In her immediate community, if 
she has some honor rendered to her, it would be ren- 
dered all the same if, instead of carving a statue, she 
had carved herself out any place of command, 
or any one else had carved it for her; if instead 
of writing a book, she could write her name upon a 
big check, or had attained any social pre-eminence 

that of a generous entertainer, that of an always 
well-dressed person whom it is safe to copy, that of 
«a leader in the charities or the plans of the town. 
Indeed, the positive advantages connected with the 
possibility of personal fame ior a woman are exceed- 
ingly few. There is one, to be sure, of some mo- 
ment; that is, when she has a message to deliver 
which will be heard from her only after she has 
won the ear of the world by the acknowledgment of 
her power and her talent. That won, she finds it 
naturally easier to accomplish her purposes, to carry 
on her work, and to achieve the ends for which per- 
haps she feels that she came into the world. In an- 
other view, too, there is some satisfaction in the mat- 
ter; not the satisfaction of gratified vanity, for that 
once given, it becomes a small matter, outweighed 
presently by the serious concerns of life, and of no 
permanent use or value whatever—a satisfaction that 
she could have had just as well in the word of praise 
throughout her circle to corresponding success in 
anything undertaken, the making of bonnets, the 
baking of pies—but the satisfaction of that large 
and wide sympathy from the people of the un- 
known world which is their gift to the large and 
wide nature and to the doer of great deeds. For 
sympathy is something for which all people yearn; 
it is a balm and a blessing. So that it is, in fact, 
not a desire for fame so much as for sympathy, for 
affection, for the tender voice of the brotherhood and 
sisterhood of the world. ‘I account a person,” says 
Cowley, ‘who has a moderate mind and fortune, 
and lives in the conversation of two or three agree- 
able friends with little concern in the world besides, 
who is esteemed well enough by his few neighbors 
that know him, and is truly irreproachable by any- 
body, and so after a healthful quiet life, before the 
great inconveniences of old age, goes more silently 
out of it than he came in (for I would n6ét have him 
so much as cry in the exit)—this innocent deceiver 
of the world, as Horace calls him, this muta persona, 
I take to have been more happy in his part than the 
greatest actors that fill the stage with show and 
noiseé—nay, even than Augustus himself, who asked 
with his last breath whether ‘he had not played 
his faree very well.’” And indeed the essayist was 
right. For what happiness is there in the intrusion 
of all sorts of impertinences upon one's life, as if it 
were public property; in the unabashed stare of cu- 
rious eyes; in the perpetual request for an auto- 
graph, for a painting, for a poem for a fair, for a 
charity benefit, for an exhibition of modelling, for a 
public expression of opinion? Indeed, when the ques- 
tion is well weighed, it cannot be doubted that that 
woman is far the happiest whose name never went 
beyond the reach of word of mouth, and whose ouly 
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record is on her gravestone. And although happi- 
ness is not the first or best thing in the world, every 
woman has a right to consider what will give it to 
her, and whether the good she can do others by the 
sacrifice of her retirement equals the discomfort she 
may do herself. 


ON THE PIER. 


W HEN the great black hull of the iron steamer 
'Y slowly slides out of the dock, while you stand 
behind the rope, even while you wave your hand- 
kerchiefs and your umbrellas, and the voyagers wave 
back their handkerchiefs and their hats and their 
bunches of roses, while the little tugs put their heads 
together and push and pant and make more fuss than 
the huge steamship will do in open sea, the faces all 
along the sides begin to put on—to your imagination, 
at any rate—in spite of their fictitious cheerfulness, 
a look of those who go into some vast unknown ex- 
perience, as if a reflection of the awfulness of the far 
seas shone on their countenances, the countenances 
of those who go down into the great deep. 

It is all a festive scene to-day, with bright morning, 
gay cries, and flags and flowers; with hope of won- 
ders to be seen; with excitement, and sense of prayers 
for safety, and joy over opportunity. But in how 
few hours it will be dark night and swelling sea and 
the loneliness of the world of waters—loneliness like 
that of the weltering planet ere any man was born 
upon it! What dangers may lie in the path of the 
great ship! We conjure up the apparition of them 
all as we gaze at her—the collision with some steel 
prow, dealing death, receiving death; the iceberg, 
lifting its shining jewelled heights like the spires of 
some celestial city when far away, grinding down 
with certain fate too near; the war of element with 
element in any fight with fire; the unseen, the un- 
charted rock; the wild fury of running waves astern, 
chasing and overtaking; of waylaying storms fea- 
thering her with foam; of lightning and thick fogs. 
Into all these dark possibilities the great ship begins 
to plough her way as we follow her with straining 
eyes, while down in her hold the sweating stokers 
learn the full horrors of heat, and in her saloons and 
on her decks music and laughter and revelry go on, 
and in steerage and in cabin the suffering of the sea 
sickness lends indifference to fate, and the sorrow of 
parting lends indifference to the sea-sickness. 

And yet ship after ship goes out laden with gay 
seekers for pleasure and enlightenment; with the 
peasant returning rich in the little sum that makes 
him an independent farmer under the shadow of his 
Apennines; with the Irish girl going back for a sum- 
mer among the old scenes and the old people; with 
a little world of fears and joys and griefs and expec- 
tations; and ship after ship comes in, and the great 
sea, with its dark and its danger, becomes a ferry; and 
year by year nothing happens, and all goes well and 
comes well, too, and the vast and unknown of im- 
agination turns to the commonplace of experience. 
And in the great constancy of safety we have renewed 
assurance that the earth is given into the hands of 
man to reduce and do with as he will, while the wide 
sea is mastered by man with a stick and a rope, with 
a fire and a steel blade, while science marks the path 
over trackless waters, and over all the stars are kin- 
died to light the way, and a Great Hand draws the 
ship from port to port. 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday Afternoons. 











‘* | usep to hear him say, as he bent forward to fasten her 
glove, ‘ AA! main dédite! main Wélite!’ You know he 
studied in Paris some years ago, and brought away from 
the studios there ever and ever so many French phrases and 
a guitar. He still has the guitar; you must have seen it 
many times; it is always lying among the cushions of his 
divan io his studio on Tenth Street.” 

Miss Van Auken and I were discussing Mrs. Clyte and 
Mr. Brushes. We were apologetic to each other about it, 
for none of us, those of us at least who meet at Mrs. Van 
Twiller’s, are given to the discussion of our friends. But 
Miss Van Auken confessed she was worried about Mrs. 
Clyte, and I—I confess now that I have been curious. 

“Mrs. Clyte never seemed to hear Mr. Brushes when he 
said these things,” Miss Van Auken continued. “ She took 
it all like a woman so accustomed to adulation that one new 
breath had no more power to stir her than a breeze. But I 
noticed afterwards that she always looked very critically at 
the hand that Brushes had touched, turning it over and un- 
der. Or she would glance at other ple’s hands and sud- 
denly back at her own, as if to wed ms ods her own points 
of distinction.” 

** Still, that could bardly have made all the trouble,” I said. 

“Oh no, of course not,” said Miss Van Auken. “It is 
never just one thing that does. It was his whole manner, 
his attitude. He was so delicate and so subtle with it all. 
I staid with them once when she was sitting for her portrait. 
He never told her he thought her beautiful, but he used to 
say, looking from her to the canvas, that he vondered wheth- 
er he could get that delicate line of the eyebrow. He never 
said hers. He was too clever for that. Sometimes he would 
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go close to the easel, as if studying the portrait, and say, 
* Barry '"—Mr. Barry, you know, is the artist on the lower 
floor, who once lived in Paris with Sargent, and who paints 
like him now—‘ Barry was right,’ Mr Brushes would say 
aloud. ‘It is that peculiar flesh tint, with that wonderful 
babe. None of us have ever seen it in such perfection be- 
ore.’ 

“I don’t wonder Mrs. Clyte was flattered; it was so well 

; so impersonal, after all. I have sometimes thought 
it did not make her vain. It only inspired her with an over- 
powering interest in herself as a unique type. She had the 
consciousness of it always—of carrying about a rare posses- 
sion with her; it was something almost distinct from herself. 
She was as pleased with it as a child with its own graceful 
shadow. 

‘Very few other men I have ever met are such adepts as 
Mr. Brushes at flattery.” Miss Van Auken, by-the-way, is 
barely twenty-two. ‘‘ They are generally so apparent, so 
awkward, so personal, that they offend. They think if they 
look admiration at you, they please you. But they don’. A 
woman resents it. Then they do such queer things. You 
will never kuow who the man is, so I will tell you this. Some 
one sent me, in Boston, a great box of heliotrope. I love 
that flower, and I wrote how pleased I was; that I had never 
had all I wanted before. When I met him some time after 
that at dinner—he knew I was coming—he pointed to the 
flowers in his button-hole, and, looking in my face, said, 
‘See; I have worn mignonette to-night.” And he seemed 
so satisfied, I had to seem pleased, though he had forgotien 
I liked heliotrope.” 

“ But why should Brushes’s flattery have changed Mrs. 
Clyte?” I suid, after a pause. 

**Oh, I don't know,” Miss Van Auken answered. ‘I 
sometimes think it is because she came back and found Mr. 
Brushes so fascinated with the little woman who told fortunes 
by the hand. I have forgotten her name. It must have 
been a shock. A woman likes to think of flattery as she 
does of love—that something in herself has called it out. 
It’s a dreadful blow to discover that it has only sprung 
from a certain habit in the man.” 

* Do you,” I said, after a pause, and with much hesitation, 
feeling altogether ashamed of myself—“do you think Mrs. 
Clyte is in love with Brushes?” 

Miss Van Auken played with the rings on her fingers for 
a moment; then, looking up at me, said, quickly, 

** Do you?” 


NEW-MOWN HAY. 

Y laws of association too subtle for definition, a whiff 

of perfume or a strain of music, the fragment of talk 
falling from the chance passer-by on the street, the bit of 
color in a child's frock, or something else in itself unimpor- 
tant, will awaken a train of memories, and for the moment 
transform the world, 
of and in the past. 

There is a gray-haired woman who never catches the 
scent of honeysuckle, sweet with the sweetness of a thou- 
sand Junes, without being carried back a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Ah! how blithe was her heart, how full were her 
hands, iv that happy past, when she had her littl ones about 
her, in a wee bird’s-nest of a home, with roses and honey- 
suckle clambering to the very roof! The light of the house, 
its overflowing sunshine, was her boy—her only boy—just 
freed from a year of college life, “exams” over, plans for 
vacation jostling ove another in his mind and bubbling 
through the merriment of his eager talk. 

It was like the lightning’s flash, so sudden was the illness 
which swooped down on the lad like an eagle on his prey, 
and left the mother desolate. The death of a son just enter- 
ing manhood is disappointment of hope and relinquishment 
of vicarious ambition as well as personal grief. Only those 
who have tasted this cup can hoa mecrwone its bitterness. Sor- 
row with the lapse of time gradually yielded to a tranquil 
resignation. The mother does not miss her boy now. She 
has grown used to doing without him, as we all grow used 
to our losses, though sometimes in the night the old wound 
aches and throbs under the scar. But whevever June re- 
turns, and brings the bloom to the roses, the odors to the 
honeysuckle, the whole passion of anguish comes back to 
her, and she feels again acutely the pangs of her life-long 
bereavement. 

What is there in the fragrance of new-mown hay that 
surpasses in this occult power almost all other perfumes? 
Is it that the very essence of imperishable vitality, the earth- 
mother’s strength and enfolding love, is contained in the 
grass—the patient, long-suffering, sturdy, multitudinous, 
beautiful grass— which feeds the cattle, and carpets the 
hills, and creeps to the very edge of the road-side, and 
springs up in the ruts, and s is its soft thick coverlet 
over the graves of our dead? Nothing else so rests the tired 
eye, so springs back under the tired foot. When the vagrant 
impulse awakens in our breasts, the nomad instinct stirs, we 
are fain to go where the grasses wave and the old trees lean 
lovingly over them. 

The wearied man of business, hard pressed with the rou- 
tine of the counting-room, becomes a boy once more if he 
can but secure a holiday in the time of making hay. He 
goes into the field with buoyant step, and you hear his voice 
ringiug in a joyous shout as he counts the rolling swaths. 

ow children Jove to tumble in the hay, and how defraud- 
ed they are of one of childhood’s chief delights if they never 
know the glory of riding homeward to the barn on top of 
the great billowy load! 

To some of us older people the new-mown hay brings 
back the days of the war—the four vivid, thrilling years 
when the land was full of marching men, of banners, drums, 
and bugles—when every day had its fierce excitements, its 
exaltations, and its depressions. To think how mothers and 
wives and sweethearts then watched the papers in the sum- 
mer—for the hardest battles were fought not when wintry 
rigors bound the earth, but when the birds sang, the lilies 
bloomed, the apples ripened apace, and on far Northern up- 
lands the farmers made ~~ 

To one household, perched in a crag of the mountains, 
there arrived a great triumph in one of those summers. 
Their Harry had been made a Brigadier—the boy bad risen 
step by step from the ranks, so brave, so manful, was the 
stuff in bim. Father came in from the hay field with the 
letter that told of it in his hand. 

The very young do not understand this trick of associa- 
tion. bees have yet to grow up to the knowledge that 
souls remain young, hese bodies change and take on new 
—— with the years. They perceive an old man, an 
old woman, and sometimes smile at the sentiment which 
seems to them to linger untimely in these withered person 
alities, Not so. Youth is crude, Sentiment does not 
reach its full flower till people have had time to live. 8o 
we moralize over the rich sweetness of the new-mown hay. 


The present fades. We are again 
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BATHING SUITS. 


fpr np 1 or Jersey wool, ws in favor for bathin 
suits, as it is elastic and of lighter weight than flanne 
or serge. It is made this season in a long belted blouse 
reaching below the knee, to be worn over close tights of the 
same material. The princesse blouse is to a pointed 

oke, then shirred around the waist under a belt, and has a 

ull skirt. A turned-over collar rolls away from the throat, 
and the very short puffed sleeves have a rubber band in the 
hem. The drawers,shaped like riding-tights with stockings 
woven with them, are held by a drawing-string around the 
waist. Such suits come in white, navy blue, and black, 
trimmed with three narrow rows of braid of contrasting 
color on the collar, belt, and skirt. Other jersey suits have 
a striped waist and skirt belted in one piece with long sleeves 
quite high at the top, accompanied by tights of a plain dark 
color. Blue striped with white or red is liked for these suits, 
and the price is $10. 

Ribbed silk and wiry mohair are chosen for more fanciful 
bathing suits, and are commended because they do not cling 
to the figure, and impede the motions of the wearer in the 
water. Those of silk have a full yoke waist and drawers 
united by a belt holding buttons by which the skirt is at- 
tached. The waist has the short sleeves that swimmers 
prefer. The drawers, buttoned ne 7 in front, are straight and 
wide at the knee, and the skirt falls a trifle below them, just 
enough to conceal them well. A full ruff or fraise is around 
the neck. Such silk suits are made in dark blue or black 
with a braiding pattern done in red or white cord as trim- 
ming, and cost from $16 to $30. 

Black mohair suits are modest and neat,and are made 
with a suggestion of the Russian blouse, the front of the 
waist lapped to the left side in a pointed revers,and trimmed 
with a wide row of white Hercules braid. Short wide draw- 
ers are sewed to the belt of the blouse, and on the belt is but- 
toned a skirt two yards and a half wide laid in box pleats. 
White braid borders the skirt, the collar, short sleeves, and 
drawers, and is laid on the belt. This suit coats $9 50. 

Pretty suits of white flannel have a shirt waist with three 
box pleats in front and back alike, with sailor collar of 
striped flannel—red or blue stripes on white—cut low at the 
throat to show a striped plastron like a sailor’s shirt which 
is buttoned inside invisibly. White drawers are buttoned 
to this waist, and variety is given by adding a striped skirt 
matching the collar. To complete such suits are long 
stockings cut out of jersey wool, either red, blue, or black, 
with cork soles set in them permanently to protect the feet. 
These flannel suits are $6 50, and the stockings are 85 cents. 
Navy blue, red, and black flannel suits are made by this 
model and have a white sailor collar. More expensive suits 
of black flannel with hair stripes of white have a box-pleated 
waist with a square collar, and gathered skirt trimmed with 
rows of white braid. With these are worn plain black wool 
tights and white canvas shoes. The shoes are cut low like 
Oxford ties, and bound with red or blue braid, and have 
cork soles; they cost but 35 cents a pair. The suit just de- 
scribed is $10 50. 

Large puffed caps for protecting the bathers’ hair are 
made of nice oil-silk instead of the stiff oiled muslin for 
merly used; they have a frilled edge bound with bright rib- 
bon, and are sold for 35 cents. Similar caps of “ silk rub- 
ber” are of dark silk made water-proof, and cost 57 cents. 
Those of écru cotton rubber are 29 cents, and black gossa 
mer caps are only 9 cents. For bathers who are careful of 
their complexion, and wish protection from both sun and 
water, are sun-lats with a full puffed crown to hold the hair, 
and also a wired brim to be tied down at the sides and shade 
the face. Bath robes to be put on when coming out of the 
water are large circular cloaks of Turkish towelling, and 
more costly garments of flannel, lined with wash - silk 
throughout. Fishermen’s caps of jersey wool, with pointed 
crown and cord with tassels, are picturesque wear for swim- 
mers. 

Suits of blue or white serge of stiff wiry quality are made 
in the way popular last summer, with the waist and short 
drawers belted together, and a skirt of becoming length 
buttoned on at the belt. Buffalo-horn buttons are sewed on 
the belt, and the skirt nas a fly or false belt yee with 
button-holes to mext the buttons on the belt of the waist. 

Girls from four t4 twelve years old wear stockinet and 
flannel or serge suits like those described for ladies, with 
drawers only rewhing to the knee, Stockings of great 
length are made of jersey webbing, with rubber shoes at- 
tached that come uv well on the feet. 


\'UMMER JEWELRY. 


Very little jewelry: is permissible with summer toilettes. 
Ear-rings are discarved, with the exception of the simplest 
screw solitaires; bracelets are given up for the most slender 
bangles, and necklaces are only worn with décolleté gowns. 
Brooches, stick-pins, studs, and sleeve-buttons—articles that 
have a good reason for being—remain in favor, and chate- 
laine pins for watches are seen in great variety. Finger- 
rings are the only jewels worn for ornament pure and simple. 

Tremnpenant enamel, turquoises, and pearls are attractive 
for summer wear. Some novel French brooches are in slen- 
der sword shape, nearly three inches long, with transparent 
blue, red, or green enamel showing the pattern of the gold- 
work underneath. It is terminated with a trefoil of dia- 
monds, or else a gold fleur-de-lis, and the hilt is a coronet of 
gold and diamonds. The old-fashioned brooch-pin and 
clasp are concealed at the back. 

Rosettes of many loops of colored enamel, imitating rib- 
bons, moiré, satin, or brocade, make charming round brooches 
that are less hackneyed than the bow-knots. One of brill- 
iant red endmel in a watered pattern serves also as a hair 
ornament, and another of pale yellow, admirably imitating 
baby-ribbon, has diamond loops in the centre. There are 
also chameleon enamels that change colors like ribbons of 
shot silk. 

For seaside wear and yachting, pins are pointed 
enamelled in the colors of the various clubs and in college 
colors, A new stick-pin to thrust through lace or in a 
knotted scarf is an enamelled dragon-fly mounted on a moon- 
stone; this costs $6 50. A sweet-pea of admirable coloring 
is another inexpensive pin, costing only $6. A bea» | 
pansy all gold and royal Uo any has each petal outlined with 
tiny diamonds, A wild rose with — pink petals 
curling toward diamond-tipped stamens is $30. 


SHIRT-STUDS AND SLEEVE-BUTTONS. 

The general adoption of shirt waists in this country and in 
England—and in Paris as well, though under protest—has 
brought into vogue sbirt-studs, three in a set, which are given 
a feminine touch by being linked together with a slender Ve- 
netian chain of gold. These studs are small bits of enamel 
of very pale sky blue or of robin’s-egg blue or the darkest 
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navy shade, with a border of gold. Som are braided or 
plaited bits of blue and white enamel like basket-work. Oth- 
ers are of mauve or darker pausy-colored enamel as round 


as a button, and still others are like a tiny bow-knot 
of gold ribbon. They cost from $3 50 a-set for those of 
plain gold up to much higher when diamonds, pearls 


or rubies are introduced. Only the tiniest pearls are seen 
in studs, and these are often rose-tinted. 

To wear when yachting are studs of dark blue enamel, 
with anchors of gold for their design. In others this is re- 
versed, the anchors being blue enamel on a gold ground. 
Accompanying these are small oval sleeve-buttons, two link- 
ed together, with the anchor — and enamel matching 
the studs. White enamel buttons have anchors. 

Linked sleeve-buttons are best adapted to the _ cuffs 
of shirt waists, and come in lovely fleur-de-lis gus of 
- on — or = pr ie —— buttons 

ve a ruby, sapphire, spinels, or nm chrysoprase 
mounted in quaint and curious borders of Burmese gold. 


FANS. 


Fashionable fans are fourteen inches deep, and have sticks 
their whole length from bow to tip. Dark gauze fans and 
those of black crépéd gauze are ae by palliettes or 
spangles of steel or gold or of colo =. moonlight 
blue, or brilliant The spangles simply dot the crape 
all over, or else they are arranged in a r at top and 
bottom. The s between is painted in landscapes or 
large flower design, or else lace is inserted in most effective 
fashion. The sticks are of pearl of natural colors or tinted 
pale rose or sapphire blue. Red pearl sticks have pierced 
silver-work on the two outer ones. A black gauze fan 
painted to order for the stateliest of women has a conven- 
tionalized design of cbrysanthemums in dark red and red 
gold shades; it is worn hanging from a silver chatelaine. 

Lace fans are a single curved piece of point d’Alencon 
mounted on gauze with amber sticks that extend to the tip, 
and are exquisitely carved. An extravagant novelty is a gold 
bow for the fan, set with diamonds, costing $50 or more. 
Feather fans with amber sticks are used at all seasons of the 
year, and are especially liked in white, natural gray ostrich 
feathers, and in jet black feathers. 

Summer fans are chosen for their sticks of fragrant wood, 
such as dark brown violet sticks or the lighter sandal-wood. 
They are mounted with gauze, crépe de Chine, kid, painted 
silk, or moiré. Dark gauze fans appear to be powdered with 
gold, and are mounted on sticks decorated in metallic colors. 
Zigzag metallic sticks are among the novelties. The dark- 
wood sticks have very effective gold decoration. 

Pocket-fans that telescope into a short length are of light 
écru faille or of black silk, either quite plain or painted with 
pansies, heliotrope, or orchids; they are mounted on sandal- 
wood sticks. Japanese paper fans of large size come in 
dark rich shades of red or blue, with the silver crescent 
moon on one side and stars on the other, the slicks of bam- 
boo fancifully tied on with silken cords. Other paper fans 
are shot in two colors, to use with changeable silk dresses, 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. ARNOLD, Consta- 
BLE, & Co.; STERN Baoruers; and Trrrany & Co, 


PERSONAL. 


Ar Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, the other day, 
the students and their friends had the rare pleasure of lis- 
tening to a lecture by Olive Thorne Miller. It was Mrs. 
Miller's first appearance before any audience larger than 
that furnished by a woman's club. Mrs. Miller, as readers 
of the Bazar can testify, is on intimate terms with our little 
neighbors the birds, but her friends know her as possessin 
a most winning personality, and as one who keeps in towel 
with the hour, and with young people, and all that has to 
do with their development. 

—One of the best platform speakers in England is M&s. 
Garrett Fawcett, widow of the blind Postmaster-General of 
that name. 

—‘‘The School for Female Professions” in Rome, or- 
ganized and founded by Queen Margherita, gives instruc- 
tion not only in Italian and French book-keeping, needie- 
work, dress-making, lace-making, church decorative needle- 
work, and the art of mending in all its branches, but also 
includes ambulance and nursing classes, and classes for 
cookery. The complete course in this last branch requires 
two years’ study, but this limit of time is not obligatory. The 
Queen makes a practice of presenting every year to the best 
pupils in the school sums of money, to be deposited in the 
post-office savings-bank, and this money is eventually used 
to purchase for the pupils sewing-machines or whatever else 
‘may be required to further perfection in the special branch 
the student has embraced. 

—In Cincinnati, Ohio, there flourishes a Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, Woman’s Medical College, and Free Dispensary, all 
combined, managed and controlled exclusively by women. 
At its recent second annual Commencement it conferred 
the de of M.D. upon Mrs. Louise J. Lyle, the founder 
of the institution, and upon one other woman. 

—Madame Marchesi, the famous teacher of singing, is 
ee years old, and has still a remarkably g figure 

very expressive eyes. She now lives in , but she 
was born in Germany, educated in England, and married an 
Italian. She studied in London under Garcia, and one of 
his pupils became her husband. She taught both in Vienna 
and Col , and studied in Germany and Italy before she 
founded her famous school in Paris in 1881. Gerster and 
Nevada were among the best-known of her pupils. 

—In the charming home of Ellen Terry in South Kensing- 
ton stands a huge work-basket full of work for the r, 
and when her friends visit her they must take their choice 
from it and busy themselves with knitting, crocheting, or 
sewing during their stay. 

—Miss Eliza Gordon Browning, who belongs to a family 
identified with the literary and political history of Indiana, 
has been elected librarian of the Public Library of Indian- 
apolis. She became an employée of the library twelve years 
850, and for years was the assistant librarian. The institu- 
tion—a large circulating library with a full of assist- 
ants—is soon to be removed to a fine new building now be- 


ing erected. 
—The —_ that both Charles Egbert Craddock and 
Mrs. A. D, T. Whitney are devoted to fancy-work—a fact 


recalling the proficiency of Jane Austen and Mary Somer- 
ville in similar lines. 

—Professor A. 8. Hardy is about to take up his residence 
at West Point, and will probably resume his writing. 

—The latest work of Miss Tillinghast, of New York, 
is the stained glass window for the new Alumnx 
Hall of the Western Female Seminary at Oxford, Ohio. It 
is to be presented to the seminary by the class of 1866, and 
will be sent first to the World's Fair for exhibition. 
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—The third of the series of Paris art prizes which Mr. 
John Armstrong Chanler undertook to found in the leading 
cities of the United States will be in Philadelphia, where the 
Art Club has guaranteed $900 a year for five years. Com- 
petition for eee priete 5 Sane to men and women on the 
same terms. prize provides for five years’ study 


—Only pure white, very thick letter-paper is used by the 
Queen of Holland. The armorial bentitgs on it poh Pre 
in brilliant colors, gold and silver, 

—Four women have lately been graduated frem the Law 
School of the Boston University. Two of them gained 


honors. 
—Christine Nilsson has a fine collection of fans, valued at 
000. One of them, presented to her by the Em 
ie, formerly belonged to Madame Du : aaa the 
city of Venice presented the singer with a fan of silver fili- 
gree point-lace. Still another once belonged to Marie An- 
toinette, and was used by her in prison. 
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Summer Gowns. 

EHE young lady’s dress illustrated 
| in Fig. 1 is of striped veiling 
having a pearl ground with pink, 
green, and gold silk stripes. The 
bell skirt is untrimmed. The bodice 
consists of a corselet of pale yellow 
bengaline, with a full guimpe of pink 
surah above. The corselet is girdled 
with green ribbon, which crosses it 
twice, bands the lower edge, and 
hangs in a long sash on the right side. 
The lower half of the sleeves is of 
veiling 

Fig. 2 is a corselet princesse gown 
of pale green vigogne, with a puffed 
guimpe and sleeves of bengaline to 
match. It is fastened at the back. 
The skirt, the top of the corselet, 
and the sleeves are trimmed with 
narrow black velvet ribbon, which is 
set on in four horizontal rows, with 
groups of three cross bands at inter 
vals 

Fig. 3 is the bodice of 


a gown of fine navy 
blue serge. The skirt 
18 pia: j The bodic c 


consists of a deep navy 
blue corselet, pointed at 
the lower edge and 
straight at the upper 
und ornamented with 
Russian embroidery in 
colored silks and span 
gles; above the corseltt 
is a full chemisette of 
white surah; a little Fi 
garo jacket is put on 
over, of serge lined with 
silk, made with rounded 
fronts and flaring collar 


Aprons 

fPVUE apron Fig. 1 is 
| of white China silk 
A straight piece twenty 
three wide is 
tucked four inches deep 
at the top, reducing the 
width to eight 
The edge is bordered 
with ruches made of 
pinked strips of light 
blue silk triple box-pleated. The 
ribbon belt matches the ruches 

The apron Fig. 2 is of black peau 
de soie A breadth of silk is used 
The top is sloped off three inches 
at the sides, and is tucked in grad 
uated tucks which are deeper at 
the waist than above and below, 
forming a pointed bodice that ex 
tends to two inches and a half 
from the side edges, and is feather- 
stitched and spangled with jet 
The side edge is fitted in at the 
waist by a pleat, which is covered 
by the end of the ribbon belt 
The edge is trimmed with lace 
which is gathered at the sides in a 
fuli frill that is tacked forward, 
and forms a box-pleated ruche 
across the bottom 

Another peau de soie apron, 
Fig. 3, is made in Italian style, 
with the upper part doubled over 
Both ends have a border of color- 
ed silk embroidery and a sewing 
silk fringe knotted into the edge 
The top is gathered to a belt of 
thick silk cord 


inches 


inches 


Vests and Jabots. 


JIG. 1 is a vest front to go in 
I side an open ja ket bodice 
It is of white China silk embroid 
ered in pink A breadth of the 
silk thirteen inches long is used 
for the upper part. Leaving two 
inches plain on either side, this is 
shirred in three graduated curved 
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Fig. 1.—VeEst ror 
JACKET Bopice 


Fig. 1.—Wuire Cura SILK 
APRON. 





Fig. 1.—Dress with Guiwre Bopice anp Rrsson. 
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Fig. 3.—Currron JAnor. 


Fig. 2.—SmockEep VEstT 
FoR JACKET Bopice. 


Fig. 2.—CorseLet Pruxcessze Dress. 
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clusters at the top, and there joined 
to a high standin collar covered 
with fo silk. The lower edge 


sti canvas, eight inches deep, ten 


inches wide at the upper edge and 
eight inches at the lower, and cov- 
ered with four folds of silk. The 
sides of the vest are tacked over the 
corners of the girdle. 

Another cream surah vest is 
shown in Fig. 2. A breadth of silk 
three-quarters of a yard long has a 
point at the top and a girdle-shaped 
8 at the waist which are gauged, 

at is, gathered with a long an 
short stitch, and then smocked with 
violet silk. The top is joined to a 
standing collar feather-stitched at the 
edge and fastened at the back. The 
lower edge is turned under four 
inches deep, pleated to a narrow 
band, and sewed to the smocked 


belt. 

The jabot Fig. 3 is of embroidered 
pink chiffon ten inches 
deep. A long point of the 
chiffon is joined to one 
side of a standing collar 
that is covered with chif- 
fon folds; then two stri 
of the chiffon are ve 
in folds from the sides of 
the collar and draped on 
the point as illustrated. 


Neck-Wear and Cap. 


See illustrations on page 553. 


TT HE lace collar Fig. 1 
is made of écru point 
de Génes lace eight inches 
deep. One piece two 
yards long is taken with 
the scalloped edge up, and 
drawn into shape on three 
narrow ribbons. A full 
flounce is then added as il- 
lustrated, and tacked up 
lightly on the shoulders. 

The small dress cap for 
an elderly lady, Fig. 2, is 
composed of shell frills of 
white lace, with tufts of 
violets ornamenting the 
front. 

The fichu Fig. 3 is of 
pink silk crape, with white 
lace. A breadth of crape a yard 
long is required. Lace six inches 
wide is gathered along one side 
and across-the lower end. The 
upper end is pleated closely to- 
gether, and eleven inches from the 
pleated end it is shirred closely 
several times, this shirring coming 
at the middle of the back. This 
scarf is then hung with the lace- 
edged corner forming the point, 
and tacked lightly into shape. 
The untrimmed side is pleated to- 
gether at three inches from the 
lower end, and again at’ eleven 
inches from the middle of the 
back, and these latter pleats are 
ornamented with a bow and pinned 
to the pleated end on the left side 
as illustrated. 

Fig. 4 is a tie of red foulard with 
embroidered ends. It is to be 
worn with a shirt waist, and is held 
by a scarf-ring. 


Summer Silk Dresses. 

See illustrations on page 553. 
i a dress Fig. 1 is of gray ben- 

galine with embroidered crape 
to match, and borders of spangled 
galloon. The embroidered crape 
is nade to resemble a blouse under 
a tight bodice of bengaline with 
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Fig. 4.—Prixcesst Gown or FLrowerep Inpra Six. 


puffed sleeves, the crape 
forming a full guimpe deep 
coat skirt and cuffs. The 
edges of bodice and skirt are 
bordered with galloon. 

Fig. 2 is an India silk dress 
with a mauve ground and 
violet pattern. The bell 
skirt has a cream lace dra- 
pery on the left side of the 
front. The bodice is draped 
on the front, and has broad 
lapping revers covered with 
lace, and lace sleeve-caps are 
festooned on the shoulders 
A triple ribbon belt finishes 
the lower edge, the upper 
most ribbon being carried 
up in a point on the back 

The changeable pink and 
green surah gown Fig. 3 is 
made in princesse style. The 
front opens on a pointed 
vest and atablier of the same 
material, with a cream lace 
jabot on the vest, and a 
flounce at the foot of the 
skirt. The edges are bor 
dered with green passemen- 
terie. 

Another princesse gown, 
but with a plain diagonal 
front, is shownin Fig. 4. It 
is of flowered foulard with a 
cream ground. The neck is 
cut low over a pleated chem- 
isette of changeable blue silk, 
and the edges are trimmed 
with ruches of this silk. 


BAD TASTE IN 
JEWEL DESIGNS. 
TS are some incon- 

gruities for which it is 
difficult to account. Why 
will a woman who is a good 
judge of a picture hang on 
her person a naturalistic bug 
or ) ame made out of gold 
and diamonds? Of course 
such things are fashionable, 
but cultivated persons ought 
to see that they are not good 
art, and are fearfully out of 
taste. They don’t seem to 
see it. The Prince of Wales 
buys much jewelry;. it. is 
his favorite gift on wedding 
occasions, and he misses taste 
i" as often as anybody else. 
n fact he must bear some of 
the blame of keeping bad de- 
signs in vogue. According 
to reports he presented not 
long ago to a professionally 
musical] bride a brooch which 
was an imitation of a violin, 
and his gift to his niece who 
was lately married was a 
diamond -set flower. The 
Prince can make such de- 
signs fashionable, but he can 
never make them in taste. 





Fig. 1.—BencatinE Dress wirh EMBROIDERED 
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What is the matter with them? 
Several things. In the first place, 
jewels shouldn’t imitate natural 
objects. It’s a long story why, 
but I will try to abridge. Art 
that imitates is never good art. 
Imitations ask admiration mere- 
ly for the skill with which one 
thing has been made to look like 
another. This is an idea that 
has nothing to do with beauty or 
with ornament, and it is artisan’s 
and not artist’s work. Besides, 
to use an object, as a violin, for 
another purpose than the one for 
which it was designed is absurd 
and stupid. This sort of thing 
is a low kind of humor, on a 
par with puns. 

True art is creative. It aims 
at producing forms of pure 
beauty. Such a form asks admiration for itself, for its form 
or color, without conjuring up foreign ideas, Art may make 
use of natural forms, but only to combine their beauties into a 
new form, never imitatively. 

The design of a jewel should be such that we can take plea- 
sure in the idea of its permanence. We associate permanence 
with a star, and therefore a star form in jewelry is agreeable. 
But transient forms, like flowers or ribbon bows, unless they 
are much conventionalized, present a disagreeable incongruity. 
They ought to change with time, and they do not. Imitations 
of such objects may please for a moment the curiosity of the 
vulgar, but interest in them, even for such, is exhausted as soon 
as they have been examined, and the cultivated taste finds them 
intolerable. Interest in an object of true art, on the contrary, 
never grows less. 

A flower that never withers is what Faust asked of Satan. 
We have realized that wish, and it is well we should understand 
from what quarter itcomes. The market is flooded with pansy, 
fuchsia, and orchid jewelry as natural as life, which if it does 
not take some of us to the Junatic asylum will fall short of its 
menaces. The full horror of the situation is not appreciated by 
the rich, who may wear a toy of this sort fora day and then lay 
it aside for a sixmonth; it is those who have no change, who 
must wear the same brooch day in and day out, who are pun- 
ished for the fault of the design, whose friends are tempted to 


Fig. 1.—Lace CoLuar. 
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Fig. 2.—Dress Cap ror ELDERLY 


Lapy. 





Fig. 3.—Crape Ficav. 


Fig. 3.—CHANGEABLE Surnau 
CosTUME. 


Fig. 4.—FovuLarD 
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curse the unnatural creation, to see whether, 
perchance, it will not wither up and die. — 

This depravity of taste in fowels begins 
with the most costly and descends to the 
cheapest. Ata fashionable wedding in New 
York the souvenirs to the bridemaids were 
brooches that imitated tennis rackets, with a 
pearl against the net to simulate-a ball, and 
a society woman's favors for the men at a 
recent dance were scarf-pins of hearts and 
wish-bones. Enamels are made to give the 
soft texture of flower petals instead of their 
own, and diamonds are made to serve as dew 
drops. A popular monstrosity is the setting 
of gems into naturalistic insect forms. All 
this is wrong, not only because these natural 
objects are not proper ornaments, but for 
the reason that a gem which is the highest 
species of its own order is degraded by being 
made to represent something low of another 
order or something insignificant. 

A published account of the favorite scarf- 
pins of certain society men reveals an #s- 
thetic depravity of even lower depths. One 
is said to boast of a pin made from three 
bullets that killed a noted bank-robber; an 
other one displays with pride a pin made 
from an eye-tooth of some other criminal; 
and still another wears set in gold a splinter 
from his own leg bone, removed after a 
memorable accident. These are men who 
would be surprised to be called devoid of 
taste, but their scarf-pins loudly accuse 
them 

But the most vulgar of all the mistakes 
that jewelry has made lies in the imitating 
of objects of common utility. A flat-iron or 
a griddle is ali very well in its place, but it 
should be hung in the kitchen closet, and not 
on the person. A pair of scissors is a useful 
implement, but why should it be used as a 
brooch? Suspended from watch chains and 
bracelets, it is common to see the whole range 
of cooking utensils, and on men’s shirt bo- 
soms repose stable belongings and shaving 
implements. 

Such forms are more cr less adapted to the 
homely use for which they were designed, 
but their purpose is not to ornament; and 
they are not beautiful; they are hideous. If 
these imitations were not made of precious 
materia), no one would be misled into wearing 
them. We must learn that in an ornament 
form is to be considered before quality 

But we are not quite through with the 
Prince of Wales’s violin brooch. It commit- 
ted another sin stil) against taste. It was 
shoppy, and the musician to whom he gave 
it, if she had a modicum of refinement, would 
never wear it. An art student known to me 
some years ago wore on his watch chain a 
gold palette with the spots of color imitated 
inenamel. A man so wanting in taste could 
never, it seemed to me, make a mark as an 
artist, and I note that he never has 

The best forms for jewelry are geomet- 
rical and conventional plant forms, and the 
reproductions of ancient patterns. The an- 
cients made their jewels express religious 
symbolism, and had the art to embody mean- 
ing without sacrificing beauty. But we Amer- 
icans have no patience with the indirectness 
of symbols; they seem childish to us; users 
of telephones and ty pe- writers cannot pause 
to interpret them. Religion is the only sub- 
ject for which jewelry was ever a successful 
vehicle. Persona) sentiments, such as twin 
hearts and forget-me-nots, thus expressed are 
not in taste. Initials and monograms, worn 
on the person, partake, if conspicuous, of the 
nature of advertisements. 

Brooches, because of their position at the 
front of the throat, should not be of irregular 
form, but should be of radiating or bilateral 
form, Bracelets should be flexible, that they 
may mould themselves to the arm. 

Apa Bacue-Cone. 


BOTANY AS A RECREATION. 
BY CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 
IIL—FERTILIZATION OF PLANTS. 


TO one ever questioned the wisdom which 
LN covers the earth with flowers. With- 
out them our flelds and forests would be as 
desolate as are the sides of the Jungfrau. 

But we are accustomed to regard insects 
with no such fondness. They sting and bite 
us, make housekeeping a bandon, destroy the 
garden plants, come in vast swarms over the 
prairies, as in the days of Egypt's plagues, 
till we think of them only with a fierce de- 
sire to destroy every insect that ever lived. 

Fortunately they have « usefulness all 
their own, and none the less real because 
unconsciously exercised. Think, if there 
were no insects, how the birds would mourn 
for their toothsome grubs and fat green cat- 
erpillars. And the flowers would produce 
almost no fruit, and in a little time the vege- 
table world, all that springs from seed, would 
cease to exist. 

Geologists know that dicotyledonous plants 
did not occur in large numbers till nectar- 
seeking insects were evolved. For the curi- 
ous fact is that the greater number of flowers 
are fertilized by the aid of insects, and do 
not wish to fertilize themselves—in fact, 
take great pains to prevent a union between 
their own fertile organs. 

We have seen that the object of a plant's 
existence, from the first appearance of the 
plumule to the ripening of the fruit, is to re- 
produce itself. But when the pollen is ready, 
and the stigma is receptive, the flower itself 
can do no more. Outside nts are in- 
voked, and wonderful are the adaptations of 
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the flower for this purpose—that of securing 
foreign interference. 

Birds are such agents, especially humming- 
birds, but the most important are winds and 
insects. 

Let us recall a few facts about pollen 
grains and their office. They are minute 
powdery grains of yellow dust, and are car- 
ried about separately or in masses. The an- 
ther cells open variously, by slits or holes, 
setting free the pollen when ripe. The fila- 
ment is then firm and elastic. After the 
pollen is liberated, the stamen becomes limp, 
and soon withers. A pollen grain falling 
upon the glutinous, moist, spongy surface of 
the stigma bursts its outer coat, its inner, 
sensitive coat contracting and elongating 
into a delicate tube,which pushes down the 
hollow style, borrowing nourishment as it 
roes. When it reaches the ovule (the un- 

ertilized seed), it enters, penetrates the em- 

bryo sac, is absorbed into it; and now a 
globule of living matter is formed. Here 
science stops. The Creator's finger seems 
to touch this atom, and it becomes energized, 
a miniature of the full-grown plant, perhaps 
the beginning of a spreading forest tree. 
How clumsy man's most delfeate mechan- 
isms seem when we stand in the presence of 
the mystery of vegetable life! 

It is essential that the pollen and stigma 
of like species be brought together in order 
to produce fruit. Hybrids are formed b 
the crossing of different though nearly al 
lied species, and are not reproductive. 

Self-fertilization takes place sometimes in 
the closed bud, and receives the name cleis- 
togamous (hidden fertilization). The Venus’s- 
looking-glass (Specularia perfoliata), the jew- 
wend (Impatiens), and wood-violets are 
cleistogamous. Not every one knows that 
violets produce two kinds of blossoms— 
those in spring, which we all know and love, 
and others without petals, in summer, which 
are fertilized in the unopened bud. You 
must pull aside the leaves to find the sum- 
mer blossoms and their pods in autumn. 
These concealed blossoms are much more 
fruitful than those of spring. 

There is a delicate little - » with an ugly 
name, very common in woods, climbing over 
everything, producing small pealike blos- 
soms. It is the hog- peanut (Amphicarpea 
monoica). Near the base, almost under the 
earth, are apetalous blossoms producing pods 
which ripen one large seed. 

There is great economy in the pollen of 
cleistogamous flowers. The jewelweed has 
about two hundred and fifty grains of pollen 
in a single flower; the stemlegs violet one 
hundred. In flowers fertilized by a foreign 
agent, since so much pollen is to be wasted, 
nature has granted a lavish supply. In a 
single flower of there ve been 
found three and a half millions of pollen 
grains. 

Sprengel (1750-1816) discovered that her- 
— ite flowers (containing both stamens 

pistils) do not necessarily fertilize them- 
selves. The theory obtai no notice, ex- 
cept for ridicule, until that great naturalist, 
Charles Darwin, declared that Sprengel’s 
views fell short of the actual truth, that 
‘nature abhors self-fertilization,” and takes 
every means to prevent it, and that seed pro- 
duced from crose-fertilization (that is, pollen 
of one flower united to stigma of another) 
will give rise to plants often twice as lar 
and strong as plants grown from self-fertil. 
ized seed. 

Of Professor Darwin it was said that “ he 
was able by _— persuasion to penetrate 
that reserve of nature which baffles smaller 
men.” The ‘‘ gentle persuasion” was hard, 
systematic work born of wonderful enthu- 
siasm. He rose early to watch the awaken- 
ing of the animal and vegetable world. His 
book on orchids, a fascinating book for any 
one to read (even, as he says himself, ‘‘ a wo- 
man may understand it!”), was the product 
of eleven years of minute, careful experi- 
ment. With delicate instruments he intro- 
duced pollen of plants to stigmas. Each 
seed had an individuality to him. His pots 
were protected by glass covers from an 
possible contact with other plants. All hi 
shelves and greenhouses were filled with the 
plants which he was watching. His discov- 
eries kept him from sleeping, they were so 
wonderful. And yet, like all really scientif- 
ic men, he was as modest as a child, and af- 
ter the publication of a or book, would 
await with anxiety the verdict of such friends 
as our own Dr. Asa Gray, leaping into an ec- 
stasy of delight when the theory was received 
and approved. 

Plants which are fertilized by winds are 
termed wind-lovers (anemophi ). The 
wind as a bearer of pollen must not be con- 
founded with the wind as a disseminator. 
Many plants, as the dandelion and milkweed, 
are fertilized by insects, but their feathery- 
tailed seeds are blown in every direction by 
the wind. Grasses, sedges, plantains, cat- 
kin-bearing trees Le eaten and cone- 
bearing trees are wind- Such flowers 
are dull in color, without odor or nectar. 
The pollen is light, dry, and abundant. It 
is when the pine forests are filled with flying 
pollen that they are especially prized as 
sanitaria. 

The insect-lovers (entomophilous) must at- 
tract insects; therefore are showy, f: t, 
nectariferous. It is not for us that the lily 
hangs out its handsome bells, and the azalea 
and columbine waft their delicate odors. 


They — to lure the -bee and but- 
terfly. They seek to detain y-wing- 
ed moth, with brighter eyes and T scent 


than ours, and they offer in exchange for a 
service so needful, a feast of am fit for 


the 

irregularities of flowers like the mints, 
figworts, pulses, and orchids are now seen 
to have design. b peonta dy tam, dae des 
the insect to stand upon, a tube into which 
the insect must thrust its proboscis, while its 
mer comes in contact with stamens and 
pistils. The opening towards the nectar 
and the standing-place of an irregular flower 
invariably facilitate the rubbing of the insect's 
body or proboscis or head against pollen, 
so that w it leaves that flower it is dust- 
ed with yellow ns for the pistil in the 
next flower which it visits. 

A few examples will show the special 
adaptations of flowers for preventing self- 
fertilization and securing that of insects; and 
first, cases in which the anthers and pistils of 
the same flower mature at different times. 
Manifestly the design of nature is that these 
should not be united. 

In the chocolate brown flower of sc u- 
laria the stigma is first receptive, and 
over the under lip of the corolla. sta- 
mens are then down deep in the corolla tube, 
the anthers closed. Later, perhaps the next 
day, the stamens have come up and forward, 
the anther cells lie open and discharge their 
pollen. But now the stigma is past its use- 
fulness, it hangs limp dry. An insect, if 
it visits this flower, will carry the pollen to 
an earlier opening flower whose stigma is 


receptive. 

The Hpilobium an ifolium (one of the 
fireweeds) and ia among the gen- 
tians are examples of the stamens maturin: 
before the pistil. While the anthers o' 
Sabbatia are discharging pollen, the pistil is 
bent and twisted to one side. When the 
anthers have finished their work, then the 
ae rises, straightens itself, and throws out 

ranches whose inner surface is in a receptive 
condition. Pollen must be brought from an 
earlier opening flower for this tardy pistil. 
The Babbatia gracilis is a lovely rose 
flower growing in profusion along the New 
Jersey coast. 

In some of the composite the anthers close 
in a tube around the style and deposit pollen 
grains upon it while it is low down. It 
elongates gradually, carrying the pollen with 
it, but the stigma is still above, out of reach. 

The lovely campanula has a similar meth- 
od. The pollen is discharged in the closed 
bud upon the backs of the three or five stig- 
mas, Wien the flower opens, the stamens 
are withered. The pistil spreads its branches. 
Its own pollen—so near, and yet so far—lies 

ust beneath, but none of it is destined for 
itself. The bee will carry this pollen to an- 
other flower, and bring to this pistil other 
— which it has caught upon its legs or 


The mountain - laurel hides the heads of 
the stamens in little pets (or bosses). An 
insect alighting jostles the stamens, They 
spring up through chinks in the tops of the 
anthers, the pollen flies, and the insect is cov- 
ered with the yellow grains. 

Some flowers, like wistaria, have a fine 
fringe of hairs just below the stigma, which 
can have no other purpose than to intercept 
— from their own stamens, and prevent 
t from lodging there. In all flowers of the 
vase family the insect’s weight depresses the 

eel (the part of the flower enclosing the 
stamens and pistil) until the anthers and 
gma protrude. They are thus brought 
against the insect’s abdomen. 

In orchids and milkweeds the pollen is 
carried not in distinct grains, but in masses 


= rest upon the sticky glands. 

away the pollinia adhering to each eye 
Se ay oe Sgnaet eps ts sop 
som, W are upon t ,° 
ma. Insects are sometimes coll with two S 
three pollinia attached to each eye. 


ey 
Dimorphism is a term led to plants 
— two lengths of athe and stamens, 


[rm “ale The ‘ pistil be fi 
g ong 8 must er- 
tiliged by the long stamens to produce 
results, and the short pistils the 
stamens. The pollen grains of long sta- 
mens are larger than those of the short. 
There are long-styled and short-styled va- 
rieties of oxalis. hen owing by them- 
—— po d a F — planted to- 
r,t uce q 

The Lythrum salicaria is a remarkable tri- 
morphic flower. Each flower contains sta- 
mens of two different lengths, with its pistil. 
In three different flowers will be found 
short, middle-sized, and long styles and sta- 
mens. Each pistil must be fertilized with 
pollen from stamens of . 

Professor Darwin once wrote to Dr. 
Gray: ‘‘ I am almost stark, staring mad over 
lythrum. If I can prove what I fully believe 
it is a grand case of trimorphism, with three 
different pollens and three stigmas. I have 
fertilized above ninety flowers, trying all 
the eighteen distinct crosses which are pos- 
sible within the limits of this one species. 
For the love of Heaven, have a look at some 
Se en 
seed, do.” : 


E 
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CHAPTER II. 
TWO DISCOVERIES. 


AS has the mother of pare, ea ee 
morning, aroused D 
po arn Bo there are the phantom hills A 
films along the eastern horizon. 
et of all the passengers on board this big 
steamer only two have so far appeared on 
deck; and these have perched themselves 
high on the wheel-box, to be out of the way 
the hose. One of these is a tall American 
young lady; and her eyes, which at all times 
are eloquent and expressive enough, are at 
this moment full of eager interest. 

“Lam so glad of the chance,” she says, 
‘* for I have a tremendous secret to tell you. 
Oh, you would never guess—not if you were 
to work at it for a month. Do you know 
who is on board this ship? Why, the great, 
the immortal ‘Sappho ’!” 

“Oh, stuff and nonsense!” 

“*T tell you she is,” P insists. *‘ She 
herself revealed to me the awful mystery 
last night. After you left I went back to 
the , to get a book; and she came up 
= — Ee ~ preening a hoe — 

mint it of passen, , you know; but 
we sat down and had slong talk, and then 
she told me. Believe it or not, as you like, 
‘Sappho’ is on board this steamer.’ 

It was a startling announcement—nay, it 
was almost incredible. Talk of the responsi- 
bility of the ship that bore Virgil away to 
Athens! Here were we carrying with us the 
perfervid poetess, the Molia puella, the mod- 
ern and much-wailing Sappho, with her dis- 
tractions and agonies and cries. But in the 
midst of one's astonishment Peggy begins to 


giggle. ; 2 

**T think she is horribly disappointed that 
no one on board has found out who she is. 
But how could we? I never saw a single 
photograph of her in any shop. And she 
says her incognita is necessary because her 
sympathies with the Armenians are well 
known, and she is afraid the Turkish authori- 
ties might make trouble—” 

. ‘* But which is she—which one of them is 
t?” 

‘Why, you must have noticed her—the 
lady who goes about leading a dog.” 

“What! the dowdily dressed woman who 
spends the whole of the day nursing that 
hideous little beast?” 

“Oh, for shame! Why, that is Phaon. 
And isn’t it too cruel, too ignominious, that 
Phaon has to be handed over every night to 
the charge of the butcher? Nobody but 
that unfeeling, bard-hearted Purser could 
have made such a stipulation.” 

At this point Peggy suddenly alters her 
tone, and becomes very confidential. 

“I say, do you think I might show you a 
little poem? It was intrusted to me last 
night, in great secrecy; but I rather think 
she would like it to be discreetly shown 
about. You see, it is her idea of the kind of 
thing that poetry should aim at. The poets 
of present day, she says, have no pas- 
sion—” 

**What does an elderly spinster know 
about passion?” 

“I’m not good at conundrums; I merely 
tell you what she says. And here are the 
verses — I'll chance it; read them and give 
them back to me before any one comes up. 

There was no difficulty about reading 
them; the handwriting was punctiliously 
neat. 


He plucked the last long golden hair 
From his velvet cont: 
“ Adien, my Ever-fairest Fair!” 
My lean hands seized his throat! 


and gurgied to the ground, 
white lips moaned “ Farewell !” 
Heaven rd the awful sound— 
shedder ran through Heil! 


The whinnering whirlwind flared and fleered; 
The oak-trees coiled and curled ; 

The gaeping earth-fires glimmered weird ; 
Blue lightnings shook the world. 


His arms were round me in a mist; 
A simoon was his breath: 

A crimson stain—ah, God, | kissed 
The Panther-Kiss of Death! 


** Well?” says Peggy. 

“Why, it is just splendid!” 

“‘Oh, that doesn’t mean anything,” she 
retorts, with impatience. ‘“‘Invent a good 
lie for me—do! I must say something to 


r. 

“Tell her that it is simply impossible for 
you to express your mae 

“Hm—yes—that might answer,” says Peg- 
gy, doubtfully. But at this juncture our 
morning conference is broken in upon, for 
there a) rs on the scene a certain Mrs. 
Spiteful, whose smal! gibes and sarcasms and 
enigmatic references to Magna Charta Island 
it is unnecessary to set down here. 

A shining blue day followed—a day with- 
out incident. Next morning found us op- 
gee the cliffs of Cape Roca, with the ghost- 

y hills of Cintra rising pale and cloudlike 


beyond that silver blaze of sea, And again 

po ene : indeed, we seemed to have got 

all the winds of Solus tied up and packed 
* Begun in Hanren’s Bazan No. 21. 
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securely away in the Purser’s office. But all 
this time we were getting to know more and 
more about our companions, and also on oc- 
casion making one or two new acquaintances. 
Amongst the latter was a delightful old 
genticman, generally spoken of as the Major 
—a short, plump, roseate, cheerful, smurtly 
dressed person of sixty-five or so, who, from 
an early part of the voyage, had Ft mark- 
ed out our Peggy for his own, ut the 
Major had one unfortunate failing. Ordi- 
narily the very soul of good-nature, he never- 
theless was easily put out, just for a moment, 
by small trifles; and on occasions, and 
no matter who his companion might be, he 
was in the habit of using very strong lan- 
guage, which he fondly imagined he uttered 
under his breath. Now the Major detested 
Phaon, and, for some reason or another, de- 
tested Phaon's mistress as well; and when- 
ever the;Passionate Spinster approached Peg- 
gy. while the latter and the testy old warrior 
were talking together, he would mutter the 
most frightful anathemas, and forthwith be- 
take himself to some other part of the ship. 
Indeed, Peggy was forced to complain. 

“You really must speak to the Major,” 
said she. ‘I never heard such profanity. 
Tell him he may think it, but he mustn't say 
it. And it’s all about nothing. What has 

»or Phaon ever done to him? Sometimes 

haon gets his leading-string round your 
ankles, and trips you up, but it isn’t inten- 
tional. You must tell the Major he is mis- 
taken in supposing that people cannot over- 
hear him. Words like ‘‘ nurse” and “ jam” 
are perfectly innocent, of course, but I ob- 
ject to the words that rhyme to them. And 
what harm has Sappho done to him? She 
never showed him any poetry. Once, indeed, 
she was repeating tu us some verses from 
“The Isles of Greece,” and when she came 
to ‘‘ Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep,” 
he said, quite aloud, ‘I wish to heavens I 
could —and leave you there!” So that if 
anybody has the right to be offended it is 
she—if she heard him—and not he.” 

But we did not feel called upon to remon- 
strate with the Major. Human beings have 
their ways; and we were well content to take 
him as he was. 

It was on this afternoon that Ernest Wolf- 
enberg came to us and said if we would 
walk along to the fore saloon we should have 
an opportunity of looking at some of Miss 
Dumaresq’s work. It was an ordeal that at 
least one of us would rather not have faced, 
For this was not a question of a vain and 
half-cracked creature submitting her spas- 
modic verses for private scrutiny. Here 
was a man, himself a great artist, who be- 
lieved in the woman who was his constant 
companion and friend; he seemed to think 
far more of her fame and future position 
than of anything pertaining to himself; and 
there had even been some serious discussion 
about the best method of placing a number 
of her water-color drawings before the British 
public. Well, as it turned out, there was no 
call for any alarm. The very first glimpse 
we had of the contents of the great portfolio 
showed that here was virile stuff. Blunt it 
might be, and uncompromising, even brutal, 
in its directness; but about its strength, its 
vividness, its originality, there could be no 
doubt whatever. And Amélie Dumaresc 
was no longer the petted child; she h 
throwp aside that affectation; she stood be- 
fore these things silent, not breathlessly con- 
cerned about any judgment, nor professing 
to be so. And we, ignorant as we were, 
surely we knew that work of this kind, how- 
ever incomplete and immature it might be 
in certain ways, had not been produced with- 
out pain and struggle and searching of heart? 
There was no fear of any critic or any school 
of critics visible here. She had seen certain 
things with the vision of an artist; she had 
aimed at them by such methods as were 
known to her; and even where a false note 
seemed to have been struck, that doubtless was 
also intentional. For example, there was 
one drawing that represented a number of 
fashionable people promenading on a lawn 
—some sea-side Sunday morning ceremony 
most likely; the women in summer costumes, 
white, pink, mauve, jet black — sunshades, 
cream-colored, crimson, pure secarlet—every- 
thing clear, literal, and distinct. But not only 
that; where she had come to a gown of false 
green against the true green of the grass, 
there it was likewise. French, no doubt, 
all this was, but it had precision and indi- 
viduality; and it was an individuality with- 
out impertinence. 

No, it was not she, it was he, who seemed 
a trifle nervous and anxious; and when she 
had gone away with the big portfolio, and 
when he returned with us to the after-part 
of the deck, his eager talk was still about 
her and her pictures, defending, explaining, 
belauding, and ali the while assuming, or ap- 
pearing to assume (this was the most curious 
part of it) that he, the master, the assured 
and accomplished artist, and she, the auda- 
cious amateur, were on one and the same 
plane. 

** What, now, do you think your academi- 
cians would say?” he went on. ‘“* Are there 
very bigoted cliques among them? Would 
they denounce her for realism? And yet it 
seems to me that whoever sees nothing but 
realism in Miss Dumaresq’s work sees no- 
thing. There is Art—Art speaking in one of 
its many tongues, and perhaps not easily to 
be understood by the multitude. You are 
not likely to find one gifted with her percep- 
tions uiming at mere fidelity, or carried away 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


by any bald theory about truth. She under- 
stands as well as any one that Art is conven- 
tional, and must be conventional. ‘ Art is 
Art because it is not Nature.” Who ever talked 
as § re's characters talk? What girl 
ever spoke of cutting her lover into little 
stars so as to make the heavens shine? These 
men and women in Shakespeare’s plays speak 
as no men or women ever spoke; and yet 
they are more human than any men or wo- 
men whom we know or are ever likely to 
know. It is simply Art talking in one of its 
conventional languages; you value it because 
of what it brings. Look at our dialect stories, 
as they are called,” he continued, leaning 
back in his deck-chair with his hands be- 
hind his head. ‘‘ No doubt certain pecul- 
iaritiés of diction are faithfully re uced. 
But what is the value of that? If the human 
nature it reveals is poor and mean and con- 
temptible, what is gained by this affectation 
of truth? For it East the truth. If you 
were to report a man’s conversation as he 
speaks it, you would have a story a lifetime 
long. It is the business of Art to select and 
condense, to pick out the salient points of 
character and speech and circumstance, and 
I don’t care how conventional the language 
may be so long as the human beings live and 
interest me. Accuracy is the aim of pedants 
and fools. When I see Rosalind come down 
the stage, resplendent in her white satin and 
lace veil, I don’t stop to ask where she got 
her wedding dress in the middle of the For- 
est of Arden. And so I hope you have not 
formed any prejudice against Miss Du- 
maresq’s work because at first sight it ap- 
pears a literal transcript. I think the more 
you study it you will perceive that it is 
more than that—that it is true Art—Art 
making use of a series of symbols—aiming 
at just and necessary compromise—and also 
es the individuality of the artist—” 

fell, it was not for us to protest or assent; 
it was for him to lay down the law, and wel- 
come. But there was something almost pa- 
thetic in the whole situation. It was as clear 
as daylight that he had thought out all these 
things to form a defence of Amélie Duma- 
resq, in case any one should object to the 
‘realism ” of her work. We had made no 
such objection; nay, in the case of outsiders 
like ourselves, what was demanded of us, 
and freely accorded, was appreciation, not 
criticism; but all the same he appeared 
anxious to guard against what might be 
the conclusions of unspoken prejudice. It 
was a strange kind of undertaking for one 
in his position. For we could not but re- 
member what his own work was. And al- 
though scarlet sunshades against a green 
lawn might command one's admiration for 
the moment, there was something other and 
finer than that dwelling in our memory— 
there was the mystic figure of the goddess, 
clad in vaporous veils of rain, dim, awful, 
and yet benignant as a pitying mother come 
up from the green deeps to comfort her son 
weeping apart from his eomrades by the 
shores of the gray sea. And we wondered 
whether Amélie Dumaresq quite knew what 
manner of man this was who thus stooped 
from his high estate to plead for her and de- 
ferd her, even to the belittling of his own 
achievements. 

But in the midst of this talk, which was 
sufficiently interesting to us for several rea- 
sons, there was a sudden and fierce ringing 
of the bell—the fire-alarm! In an instant the 
whole ship was in commotion. Fore and aft 
there was swift but ordered movement; cer- 
tain hands sprang to the davits to stand b 
the boats—others came hurrying along with 
bundles of blankets—others ran to the hy- 
drants. In an incredibly short space of time 
every man was at his post; then there was a 
pause of inspection; and then, this rapid and 
unforeseen piece of drill being over, the men 
gradually returned to their ordinary duties. 
It was altogether admirably done; and we 
saw no reason to doubt that in actual case of 
fire this complicated manceuvre would be 
gone through with equal promptitude and 
accuracy. 

That evening found us off Cape St. Vin- 
cent. There was a certain solemnity of ap- 
pearance about those high and solitary cliffs, 
that were sombrely lit up by the after-glow 
streaming over from the west; and then from 
time to time the tall light-house would send 
forth its silent signal—a shaft of golden 
flame coming out of the mystic gray of the 
eastern sky. But at dinner there was not 
much solemnity. For Amélie Dumaresq had 
ceased to be the artist who stood serene and 
simple and self-possessed while we looked at 
the contents of the big portfolio; she was 
again the spoiled and petted child; she was 
teasing this one and laughing towards that ; 
an atmosphere of enjoyment, of merriment, 
of delight in the mere fact of living, seemed 
to surround her; while one could hardly 
avoid the suspicion that she was well aware 
of the notice she was attracting—of the cov- 
ert glances that admired, or envied her, the 
soft clear pallor of her complexion, her long- 
lashed dark eyes, her cherry-red mouth, her 
heavily massed black hair, with its solitary 
diamond star. Poor Wolfenberg was en- 
tirely neglected. It was the women she was 
determined to fascinate. And so, while she 
bedazzled them with her laughing black 
eyes, or charmed them with her pretty and 
wilful ways, or shocked them with her icon- 
oclastic paradoxes, he was fain to turn to the 
only serious person at table, and to beg for 
some information about the accord granted 
to strangers by the Royal Academy. For 


even while she ignored him, he remained 
solicitous about her interests. It was with 
regard to the water-color room at Burlington 
House he now wanted to know. 

But, as it chanced, we were on this even- 
ing to learn something more, and something 
surprising enough, concerning these two. 
For a considerable time we had lost sight of 
Lady Cameron, and vaguely supposed she was 
writing letters in the saloon, hoping to post 
them at Tangier. But when she did rejoin 
us, she had a very different tale to tell. She 
crept down into our snug little corner aft of 
the wheel-box,and began to speak in a hushed 
and rather voice; and it soon became 
apparent that this was no mere discovery of 
a sham Sappho that she had now to com- 
municate. 

“*T have had a long talk with Miss Du- 
maresq,” she said, ‘‘and I cannot tell you 
how she startled me, It is the saddest story 
—one part of it; and then the other part of it 
very beautiful, I think. And I was quite 
surprised by her manner while she was tell- 
ing it. es a = of a ~ 

graces. spoke wit t feeling. 
I could hardly have imagined her howlan 
such sympathy—” 

“Yes, but what is it all about, Peggy ?” 
put in Mrs. Threepenny-bit, to check this in- 
coherent utterance. 

** You will be quite as much astonished as 
I was,” was the rejoinder, in those low and 
hurried tones. ‘‘ And yet there is no secret 
about it. It is simply that Mr. Wolfenberg 
is already married—” 

‘*Married!” said Mrs. Threepenny-bit, in 
dismay; but it was only her own imaginings 
that had been at fault. 

**Oh, and to a dreadful woman!” Peggy 
went on. “It is the most terrible story, that 
side of it. A man of his refined and tasagt- 
native temperament tied to a horrid creature, 
a coarse, Vulgar, shameless—” 

‘*Peggy,” interposed her friend, with a 
little coldness, ‘‘ when & young Jady takes a 
marked and exceptional interest in a married 
man, I wouldn't altogether trust what that 
young lady might say about the married 
man’s wife.” 

“ But listen to this—listen to facts,” Peggy 
persisted. ‘‘Fancy a woman who doesn't 
drink, but who used to pretend to drink in 
order to shame him before his friends! 
Fancy a woman who, knowing he had a par- 
ticularly sensitive ear, used to take pathetic 
airs and bang them out on the piano as 
waltzes and polkas, simply to drive him 
from his work! Fancy a woman whose ex- 
travagance is not due to any liking for lux- 
ury, but merely because she knows it is bis 
money she is throwing away right and left! 
That is a nice kind of creature for a man 
like Wolfenberg to be tied to!” 

“Well, if it so, it is all very sad and 
wretched,” said the smaller woman, absently. 
“But it is a good thing for him he has a 
dream-world to take refuge in.” 

‘* Wait a moment,” said Peggy. ‘‘ That is 
only half the story. Now I come to the part 
of it that seems to me beautiful. Only I 
wish I could tell it to you as Miss Duma: 
told it to me. She spoke in quite a poeee 
way; and then, again, the startling things 
she says don’t sound so startling as coming 
from her, for you get used to her habit of 
knocking over accepted beliefs and traditions 
as if they were ninepins. What she prac- 
tically said was this: ‘The wrong that one 
woman has done him another woman must 
atone for; and I mean to try. He shall not 
be left quite alone. I cannot marry him, it 
is true; but if he were free to-morrow morn- 
ing, I would not marry him. For one thing, 
marriage is the great disillusioner. If a man 
and a woman have a perfect regard and es- 
teem and affection for each other, and if they 
wish to preserve these, then let them remain 
friends, firm and fast friends, and nothing 
more. An exalted and devoted friendship 
between two people of kindred tastes and 
sympathies, who thoroughly understand each 
other, who have absolute confidence in each 
other, and who have a constant delight in 
each other's society, is a far more durable 
and desirable thing than marriage, with its 
hot-headed jealousies and wrangles, and, 
after a little while, its wanton fires, followed 
by cold indifference.’ Oh, I tell you,” Pegg 
went on, ‘‘ there is no beating about the bus 
with Amélie Du She says the — 
gal bond is the destroyer of all true comrade- 
ship between a man and a woman. For her 
own part, and quite outside these present 
circumstances, she says she wants to remain 
independent, and to have her companionship 
sought for as a favor and yielded voluntarily, 
not demanded as a right. She wants to fol- 
low out her own career, and has no mind to 
sink into the ition of a housekeeper for 
any one else—looking after the dinner and 
the nursery. She says that if you wish the 
desire to meet each other, the delight in each 
other’s society, as between a man and a wo- 
man, to be prolonged indefinitely, then do 
not barter away freedom and bring in the 
marriage pledge. Well, that is merely as 
regards her own position. But, really, when 
she began to describe Wolfenberg’s broken 
life, his banishment from his own country, 


his loneliness, the very piteousness of the ~ 


gratitude he shows her for her romantic as- 
sociation with him, she gave evidence of a 
sympathy I should not have expected of her. 
To tell you the truth, I eg she was 
nothing but a pert, conceited little chatter- 
box, fond of saying alarming things simply 
to attract attention. But she is more than 
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that, missis. I wish you heard her talk of 
Wolfenberg—of his simplicity of character, 
his unselfishness, his pas honor, his 
noble humility, his freedom from anything 
in the shape of envy, his | ageemangpans ition 
of work far inferior to his own, and | don’t 
know what besides. Yes, I think there is 
something fine in her determination to stand 
by this man, who otherwise seems so solitary. 
I did not think the little Georgian, or Vir- 
ginian, or whatever she is, was capable of 
rising to such a situation.” 

It was getting late; the two women had to 
go. But already it had become abundantly 
clear that they regarded this discovery from 
very different points of view. 

‘Tt seems to me quite a beautiful relation- 
ship,” said Peggy, with a touch of enthusi- 
pen as they were bidding each other good- 
night. 

ut the elder woman shook her head 
rather sadly. ‘'Do you think so?” she said. 
** Well, I hope it may prove to be so. But I 
am afraid, And wouldn't it be a terrible 
thing, Peggy, if the second part of your story 
to turn out even more tragic than the 
rst?” 


[To ne oonrinvED.] 


WORTH COSTUME AND VIROT 
HAT. 


See illustration on front page. 


HIS tasteful dress is o& gray faille and 

black lace in a design of"siripes and flow- 
ers. The round waist fastens invisibly on the 
left, and the skirt is in bell shape. The lace 
is placed smoothly down the sides, and is 
trimmed on the front of the corsage with 
small buckles of cut steel. A high collar of 
folds is made of pearl gray crape, and a ba- 
vette of the crape ‘alls below with applica- 
tions of black lace on the edges. Puitle 
sleeves fall in a deep puff to the elbow, 
showing lace inside and in a Marie Antoi- 
nette frill below. Long black kid gloves ex- 
tend up to meet the sleeves. 

The hat from Virot is of black straw with 
black lace under the brim. The bows are of 
spring n ribbon with lilac ribbon within. 

lack feathers complete the garniture. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Morturr —Make a daughter's pink crinkled ging- 
ham with a belted waist, gathe at the neck and 
waist-line in front and back, and buttoned in the back 
Have a belt of black velvet ribbon, with braces of the 
same tied in a bow on the shoulder. The standing 
collar and wristbands should also be of velvet. The 
skirt should have — breadths gathered to the 
belt, and a hemmed. Girls of sixteen wear skirts 
reaching to the ankle. 

J. 8.—For your boy of three years get a little don- 
ble-breasted reefer jacket of serge or of white and bine 
striped cotton Bedford cord to wear over his white 
dresses. If you need a longer cloak, get one of the 
stri cotton cord 7 to a yoke, and provided 
with a deep cape and two smaller or collarettes, 
all edged with white embroidery. washable hat of 
white lawn, with the brim ran with cords and the 
crown buttoned on, goes with either of these cloaks. 
He should wear white stockings and black or tan kid 
bnitoned shoes. 

B. L.—Instead of Directoire gowns, do you not mean 
the Wattean dress? The pleat at the back is tacked 
from neck to waist only, then falls full and loose in 
the skirt. Call within a week after the wedding, and 
leave your own and your husband's cards, Send cards 
to the wedding out of tuwn on the day the wedding 
takes place. 

Pamitoo.—The suit you suggest is appropriate for a 
noon wedding. 

Mas. C. B. W.—You will find the recipe for French 
rolls in Bazar No, 25. 

B. L.—Make your light wool as a corselet princesse 
dress, with a guimpe or shirt waist of the wash silk. 
Do not use lace upon it. Put a ruche of the material 
je and shirred through the middle at the foot of the 

rt. 

Scnuscorrmen.—It is a pity you have made the y 
surah with the dark side outward, as the other side is 
probably woven to endure wear. You might have a 
deep corselet of black eatin to conceal the frayed 
seams, with a rache of satin ribbon around the foot of 
the skirt. 

F. Z. K.—Make your pretty challi dress with a round 
waist, puffed sleeves, and bel! skirt. Have a yoke or a 
bertha of white Irish lace, and a girdle of mauve satin 
ribbon. A box-pleated ruche of the ribbon should 
border the skirt. Get a white Neapolitan hat trimmed 
with manve ribbon and orchids, 

Mitnnev.—Satin is much need for trimming black 
Henrietta cloth dresses, It forma a wide folded girdle, 
high collar, deep cuffs, and a box-pleated ruche on the 
bell skirt. 

Avtum» Barpe.—It is too early to speak positively 
of next season's dresses, but you can safely select a 
dress of Russian velours in black with rose or tur- 
qnoise cords, or else a plain ladies’ cloth of the pink- 
ish-drab shades called ashes-of-roses. Perhaps a dark 
red veloura with black cords would be becoming. 

Nanrvoxert.—A little borax will soften hard water, 
To prevent freckles, rub on lomon juice at night, and 
persist in it. 

Heaat-recr.—A qposnich-aoey striped Cheviot is 
probably what you desire. Make your gray silk with 
a square-necked pointed wairt and elbow sleeves. Use 
the lace you have as a jabot on the open neck, with 
chiffon inside laid over pink silk, Put ruffles of lace 
helow the sleeves, and have pearl gray gloves long 
enough to meet the sleeves. Have a bell skirt with a 
demi-train. Fold darker gray satin ribbon along the 
end of the waist. 

M. G.—The bine chevron wool is a pleasant change 
from the all-prevalent serge, and quite as suitable for 
a blazer to wear with other gowns. Choose a model 
for the waist from the tailor gowne illnstrated on page 
461 of Bazar No, 2%. Get \arge-mesied black net either 
plain or in stripes of vines alternating with plain stripes 
to nee over moiré. Very o patterned embroidery, 
or else white Irish +17 ace, will trim your dimity 
dress prettily. Make t a belted blonse, tacked at the 
top, shirred at the waist-line, with coatlike pieces ex- 
tending below the hips, and open up each side, trimmed 
all around with narrow lace or embroidery. Have 
large sleeves with cuff of the trimming and turned- 
over collar. Make a rather fall bell skirt gathered at 
top instead of cut in darts, and put two or three nar- 
row bias ruffles around the foot. 

N. B. P.—It is too early to speak with certainty of 
the styles for antamn and winter, The speckled plaid 


silks are worn here as parts of crépon as 
shirt waists. French women wear of 
Scotch plaids. ee ee 
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PORTRAIT OF JOHANN VAN LOO.—Parrep sy Franz Hats rn 1643.—[See Pace 568, SupPLEMENT. } 
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A FAMILY CANOE TRIP. 
VL 

vee again from the hills, we were all 

seated around a fire on Mr. Thorp’s 
point—children laughing, sparks flying, 
stories going round—when the moon rose 
up, a full ellipse, and said, ‘‘ Willsborough 
Point to-morrow!” 

If the moon meant it, the lake did not. 
Next day there was a riot of sun, wind, and 
wave. Along the rocky bastions of the shore 
the waters shouted in derision at sight of 
Cernegross as she labored around to meet each 

rest, and hurried down each trough. But 
when the Vermont landed her Adirondack 
pilgrims at Westport that afternoon, Gerne- 
gross lay waiting on the dock, and was borne 
aboard. 

Hac} Champlain broken its barriers? we 
wondered when we steamed out from the 
beautiful town and bay; for, widening be- 
tween the shadow-line of the Green Moun- 
tains and the tumultuous peaks of the Adi- 
rondacks, it stretched northward like an 
ocean, dark, vast. 

‘Isn't it lovely!” ‘ Lovely!” . “ Lovely!” 
came like a refrain from a group of young 
girls 

“ Out in our State,” a neat, nervous West- 
erner remarked impartially to the seated 
people around him, “ there's no such rough 
country as all this. The land is every bit 


#0,” peatns to a level grass field. 

‘* You haven't such lakes, either,” retorted 
a smart young lawyer from Plattsburg. 

* Oh, we've lakes too,” answered the West- 





‘‘ WITH STROKE OF PADDLE DARTING IN AND OUT.” 


erner; “ but it’s a fine body of water enough, 
is old Champlain.” 

Indeed, his ye was plainly failin 
him. ‘I was a Burlington boy,” we hea 
him tell alady. ‘‘ Never been back before.” 
While that city grew at the east he stood u 
with folded arms. Presently he cried, 
‘*There’s Dunder Rock!” and ‘ There’s Ju- 
yiter Island!” Then he asked, with a quaver 
in his voice, ‘‘ If you'll just let me have that 
glass a minute? The University of Vermont 
ought to be right there. It stood on Main 
Street, with all the big buildings. Prettiest 
street anywhere. Pretty as @ Denver street. 
Strange, I can’t find it!” He sat down and 
gripped the chair arms. But as roofs and 
spires came swinging in to us, ~—y he 
lurched forward, seized our little boy, lifted 
him high, and shouted, “ Ho, my lad, that’s 
Burlington! Ain’t you tickled to see it?” 

The child struggled away. There was a 
general shoving baek of chairs, but the West- 
erner was down - stairs first, and, first, strode 
over the gang- plank. 

We followed Gernegross along the wharf 
and into the little steamer Chateaugua. There 
was no need now to ask, whither bound. 
Canoes filled the passageways, and young 
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men in knickerbockers and 
blazers swarmed every where. 
One of these stopped to give 
Gernegross a long, nautical 
stare, then inqui leasant- 
ly, “ Ever been to the Meet 
before?” 

He and his wife were down 
from Canada. They had 
reached camp yesterday, and 
to-day run up to Burlington 
for supplies. 

‘Last year we ate at the 





mess tent; this year we are =~ 


going to really camp out.” 

" Was therea tcrowd?” 
we queried. ‘“ y ladies? 
What kind of people?” For the first time we 
faltered before that novel thing, now but a 
half-hour off—a Canoe Meet. 

‘All nice people--the whole three hun- 
dred,” he said, smiling. * It isa fact; and it 
is odd, when the only condition of member- 
ship is the dollar fee. They are largely pro- 
fessional men, with a sprinkling of business 
men, and some mechanics. But they have 
one common bond—a genuine love of nature. 
Probably that accounts for the singular 
courtesy and a a aye and the fact 
that so many bring their sisters and wive. 
with them. I'll go and find my wife.” 

The lady he brought wore a bright, sashed 
boating costume, the cap well back on her 
fair hair for love of sunshine. To imagine 
her wearing anything less picturesque was 
impossible, with that free step, as though the 
winds upbuoyed her, and that large urcon- 
sciousness, as of nature 
itself. Blessed be a happy 
first impression! When 
Mrs. H—— held out her 
hand, and said, with a 
rich voice, and a smile 
that made the little phrase 
a new one, ‘‘Gla'l to meet 
you,” the Canve Meet 
took on, for us, romance 
it never lost. 

** And were you never 
at a meet before?” she 
said. ‘‘Oh, but I’m sure 
= will like it! It isthe 

reest place in the world. 

You can either be soci- 
able and know every- 
body, or you can go off 
and be alone, just as yu 
will. Isn't that so, Mr. 
H——?” 

“Yes. They come for 
mostly, to look pretty "he laughed 
women, . aa 
- his wife; “ - enstay rt ms = have saeed 
time.” 

“That is what you say. But you know 
very well that we Canadian girls come to pad- 
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die, the same as yourselves.” And did she 
paddle alone, then? 

“Oh yes. Iwas brought up on the river. 
Father taught us all to handle a boat the 
first thing. You see, with us a canoe is 
something different from what it is with you 
States — It is a means of communica- 
tion. go to business so, and to the 
farms, and up into the wilderness to hunt. 
Come, here we are.” 

But what magical new world was this? 
what fairy fleet, flying about us in the wind 
with long swallow-curves, or along the shore 
with stroke of paddle darting in and out— 
brilliant-hued, amber, crimson, pale and dark 
green and blue—or drawn up on the bowlder- 
strewn beach? What 
tents, far on along the 
wooded bluff, each 
gleaming at the head of 
Seer ane ee 
w picturesque in- 
habitants, welcomin, 
the steamer? now wi 
call of nut-brown maid 
in her canoe to some 
athlete striding along 
the dock with on 
shoulder, now with a 
cheer for a club march- 
ing ashore with its great 
war-canoe. Ah, we un- 
derstand; here are the 
happy hunting-grounds! 
These are the glorified 
braves! 

* Does not the hotel 
interfere with all this?” 
we asked Mrs. H——, 
as she led us past the 
bulky, conventional 
structure on the shore, 


‘WHAT FAIRY FLEET FLYING ABOUT Us.” 


covers Willsborough Point, except for the 
rim of woods. 

“No; though it is full too with friends 
of the canoeists. But they are allowed in 
camp only by = permit. This is the 
mess pavilion. Those”—pointing to a col- 
lection of large tents and a row of flag- 
on a a ov ons ek at 
quarters, The the States y - 
ish jack, the ‘a C A., and some strings of 
camp signals. And here is Squaw Point.” 

She parted the bushes, went along the be- 
ginnings of a foot-path to the edge of the 
bluff, and cried, ‘‘ Welcome home!” 

The tent, striped red, white, and blue, had 
two chambers, tiny windows, and a board 
floor continuing in a porch, whereon stood 
a table and camp-chairs. She stepped with- 
in to give a womanly touch or two, and say, 
‘* It will look better with the rugs we got in 
Burlington.” 

“Squaw Point?” we said, with our eyes 
upon the early lights of the city across the 
lake, and the flushing cloud-Alps above. 
‘* Then where is the bachelors’ camp?” 

“On the west, along Indian Bay. Except 
the Toronto camp; that is at the north. These 
beside us are Ottawa people.” She pointed 
to the next tent, whence some fair-haired 
girls nodded back to her, and some men, 
making a little dock on the shingle. 

As she spoke, two canoes came along with 
the rest of our party and cargo, Our tent 
was soon up. When the last rope was tied, 
Mr. H—— appeared and said, ‘‘Now you 
will come over and take tea with us.” 

While the dusk fell we talked of Canada, 


to us a dim, romantic land. They eng 
Canadians merrier than States ts 
said, and more athletic. Mr. H—— hi f 


had gone nine hundred miles on C 

rivers without once meeting a white man, 
The women were healthier, they thought. 
They had noticed it on the meets. 
padded their own canoes, and in winter 

— h— on snow-shoes. 

‘ ’ may theme was —— ar tog 
ing of w ng spar D 
cwnegine of a caapdolin, and a rich voice led 
in a y, rhythmic 
song, with many voices 
catching it up in a 


that impersonal, abstract 
manner in which we lay 
life as it is and as it has 
been beside the spirit’s 
promise of what it shall 
be—‘‘I hain’t heard so 
much laughter since I 
was a child and we al- 


** Look!” cried some one else. 

A light kindled in the west. It was in 
silver along the mountain-top. It sent long, 
Zigzag gleams across the lake to us. Then, 
lifting serene over the rim of the world, came 
the great golden ball of the August moon. 
LORENCE WATTERS SNEDEKER. 


ON SOME PORTRAIT INSCRIP- 
TIONS. 


BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 
Il. 


LTHOUGH neither history nor tradition 

contains any account of intimate asso- 
ciation between D'Urfey and Edward Ward 
(1667-1731), the author of The London Spy, 
the simple fact that they were contemporaries 
in London, that the one was a frequenter of 
taverns and the other a keeper of taverns, 
and the significant fact that each is still 
called, even at the end of two bundred years, 
by a familiar abbreviation of his first name, 
‘Tom ” or ‘‘ Ned,” would go to prove that 
they were both good fellows, and that they 
must have known each other. Giles Jacob, 
in his Poetical ister, said that ‘‘ Ned” 
Ward “‘ kept a public house in the city, but 
in a genteel way”; and “ Tom” D’Urfey was 
nothing if not genteel. 

The inscription under Ward's portrait, en- 
graved by Michael Vander Gucht, and print- 
ed in the first edition of his Nuptial Dia- 
logues, London, 1710—the title is significant— 
is expressed in the first person, it was evi- 
dently written by Ward himself, and it would 
seem to imply domestic relations which were 
somewhatstrained. Therecan be little doubt, 
from the tone of the four lines, that “‘ Ned” 


to the grassy plain that was generally spoken to, and spoken of, by 
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the n of his house, as ‘“‘ Mr. Ward,” or 
as ‘‘ Edward.” Thus they read: 
“Grant me O Hea'n! Good Humor still to please 

My Wife, so long as she consults my Ease. 

But give me courage, if she proves a Shrew 

To scorn what none could ever yet subdue.” 

Michael Vander Gucht spent some time in 
London, and died there in 1725, at the age of 
sixty-six. He was the master of George 
Vertue between 1702 and 1709, and the au- 
thor of ee d engraved heads, including 
those of Daniel Defoe, 1706; William Con- 
greve, 1719; and Jobn Aubrey, 1719. 

Ward died in Fulwood’s oe h Hol- 
born, and was buried in Old neras 
Church-yard, in the most quiet manner. Ac- 
owtne to the directions of his poetic will, 
no costly funeral did his executors prepare. 
‘Twixt_sun and sun his only crave was a 
hearse and one black coach to bear his wife 
and children; to his ve. This seems to 
show that Mistress Ward survived her hus- 
band, and consulted her own ease in paying 
him the final earthly honors. 

Aubrey said that Suckling (1608-41) was 
“‘an extra-ordinarily accomplished — 
man, who w famous at Court for his 
a ms wilh, - bit vo gy 

at re’ ng, and as the grontest - 
lant of his oo" He was of middle stature,” 
Aubrey added, ‘“‘and of slight strength, 

isque eye, reddish fac’t, red nose (ill 
liver), his head not very big, his hayre a 
kind of sand colour;” and, still according to 
Aubrey, ‘‘he died a batchelor in Paris, and 
of Poyson, at the age of twenty-eight.” 
Suckling, it will be remembered, was the au- 
thor of ‘‘A Ballad upon a Wedding,” con- 
taining the familiar lines, ‘‘ Her feet Cencath 
her petticoat, Like little mice stole in and 
out,” ete. 

Marshall engraved for the Au- 
rea, London, 1646, a portrait of Suckling in 
which no perceptible effect of the subject's 
ill liver, touched upon so delicately by Au- 
brey, is apparent. The eight lines at the 
foot of the picture prove that their author 
did not fear the effects of ill lights upon his 
forme. 

“Svextin whose numbers could invite 
Alike to wonder and delight, 
And with new spirit did mee 
The Tuzsrtan Scene and Delphick Lyre, 
Above the humble reach of art; 
Drawne by the Pencil) here you find 
His Forme, by his owne Pen his mind.” 


The portrait of John Smith, alluded to 
before, contains one of the earliest inscrip- 
tions in Mr. Chew's collection; it is dated 
1616, and it is signed by John Davies. 


“These are the Lines that shew thy Face, but those 
‘That shew thy Grace and ter bee; 
Thy v Overthrowes 


Wyn, 
So, thou art ie within 
; in Brasse (too soft Smith's Acts to beare) 


‘ohn Davies, Heref.” 


John Davies, of Hereford, the epigram- - ’ 


matist, was a writing-master and a tra 
writing-master to Henry, Prince of Wales, 
and a poet, although not a crowned laureate, 
to King James I. He lived among the wits 
and the players of his generation—Jonson, 
Bacon, Drayton, Sidney, Beaumont, aud 

; and he compared Shakespeare to 
Terence, in his ‘‘ Scourge of Folly,” undated, 
but published before Gebugens died, and 
long before Shakespeare was zed as 
the even by his own intimates. 
This is one of the rinted tributes to 
the I now in existence; but as it 
was not inscribed upon a portrait, it has no 
place here. 

In his reference to Captain Smith as being 
Brasse without, and in remarking that Brasse, 
as a rule, is too soft a substance to bear Cap- 
tain Smith’s various Acts, Mr. Davies of 
Hereford was perhaps epigrammatic, per- 
haps sarcastic, and perhaps he intended to 
be facetious. These lines were written some 
eight years before the appearance of the 
Generall Historie, and of course before the 
writing-master could have read Captain 
Smith’s vivid picture of one of his much- 
civilized Salvages caught in the act of slay- 
ing, powdering, and eating his—the Salvage's 
—own wife: ‘‘ Now,whether she was better 
roasted, boyled, or carbonaded, I know not,” 
saith the early and trustworthy historian of 
Virginia, New England, and the Summer 
Isles, ‘‘ but of such a dish as poudered wife I 
never heard of.” This playful allusion to 
powdered wife, and this serious 8 lation 
as to how she were best cooked, Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner considers the first recorded 
instance of what is called “ American Hu- 


mor”; and he claims for Captain Smith, 
therefore, the honor of having the first 
of the ‘‘American Humorists”—the quota- 


tion marks are Mr. Warner's own—who have 
handled subjects of this kind with such 


pleasin, ! 

Mr. See wnt the later editors of his 
= work were not very diffuse in their 
1 


istorical or chronological notes upon the 
British Heads they catalogued and described. 
The Jonson inscription under the Droeshout 
Shakespeare is almost the only thing of its 
kind the work reproduces; and nowhere is 
any mention made of this 1616 portrait of 
Captain Smith. The earliest print of the 
founder of the multitudinous name, noticed 
in Granger, is that in the History of Virginia, 
with the date 1632; and he referred to “a 
portrait by W. Richardson with six English 
verses,” although he did not give its date, 
nor any hint as to where it first appeared. 
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Walpole, however, said that Pass, ly 
hn Pass, engraved a portrait of Bena, 
1617. 

Pass was born in Utrecht in 1591. He is 
known to have spent about ten years in 
England, his earliest work there, according 
to Walpole, oat dated 1613. 

The portrait inscription, in Mr. Chew’s 
collection, next to that of Smith in point of 
antiquity, is addressed to Lancelot Andrews 
(1555-1626), and is dated 1618. The en. 
graver is not known. The picture repre- 
sents the learned prelate in cap and gown, 
and the lines are signed ‘Ge: Wi:” (George 
Wither): 


“These Lixvzamewts of Art have well set forth 
Some outward features (though no inward worth), 
But to these Lines his Warrixes added, cann 
Make up the faire resem “3 Man. 

For as the Boprr’s forme is here 

So there the beautyes of his LE appeare, 

Wuton I had praised; bat that in = 

To praise Tem, were to praise Huw to Paos. 

“Ga: Wi:” 

Lancelot Andrews was successively Bishop 
of Chichester, Ely, and Winchester; and he 
should have been Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Bishop Hackett, his bio , said of him 

that “ the ointment of his name was sweeter 

than spices”; and Fuller, the biographer of 
almost everybody, remarked that ‘‘ Andrews 
was so skilled in all, that the world wanted 
learning to know how learned he was.” 

What rge Wither thought of him, as on 

his rait inscribed, has been shown above. 
There are several portraits of Wither with 

laud verses attached. The earliest, en- 
graved by William Holle, or Hole, was in 

** Abuses Stript and Whipt,” London, 1615, 

and is one year earlier t the portrait of 

Smith. It exhibits the poet as very hand- 

somely attired in rich slashed doublet, broad 

lace collar, and with a jewelled sword; and 
it represents him rather as a frequenter of 
courts than as the man who “ lashed the 
follies of the time.” It bears the legend, 
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“G. W. an® Ztatis sua 21, 1611. I grow 
and wither both together,” and has these six 
lines, signed 8*. T 1.: 
* Loe this is he whose infant Muse began 
To brave th’ World before years stil’d him man, 
bees praise be slight, and scorns to make his 
mes 
Bens Tevess or opinion of the Tymes; 


Yet few by good men have been more approv'd, 
one 80 cuscene so generally loved.” 


No man of any distinction in England dur- 
ing the reign of the First James, either as 
& poet or as a patron of poets, bore these 
initials. And it is not known now who this 
“Sir T 1” was. 

William Holle, or Hole, flourished between 
the years 1600 and 1630. Very little is re- 
corded concerning him, except that he was 
the earliest engraver of music on copper- 
plate in England, and that he was the author 
of heads of John Florio, 1613; Chapman, 
1616; and Drayton, 1619. 

The print of Wither, by Francis Delaram, 
with the date 1622, has the following lines: 


“No matter wher the Wor.y bestowes her Prater, 
Or whom she crownes w’th her victorious Bayes. 
For Hx that fearelesse hath wae the Crymes, 
And checkt the Grant-vioes the Tyxs: 

He that unchanged, hath Arrticrions borne, 
smijes on Wants; that langhs Contempts to 


Scorne; 
And hath most Coverage where most Pert. are, 
Is He that should of right the Laveetie weare.” 


Francis Delaram lived in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and her successor. He is the au- 
thor of portraits of Elizabeth; Henry, Prince 
of Wales; and Charles [I.], Prince of Wales; 
and of a familiar print of ‘‘ Will Sommers 
King Heneryes Jester [VIII.], after Holbein.” 

A third tribute to Wither was printed 
under the portrait by I. P. [John Payne] in 
the 1635 edition of the ‘“‘ Emblems”: 


“ What I was is passed by, 
What I am away doth flie, 
What I shall bee none do see, 
Yet in that my Beauties bee.” 





LADIES’ TENNIS WEEK AT WISSAHICKON. 


'\HE one American athletic event of the 

season which is essentially feminine has 
just taken place. The annual Ladies’ Na- 
tional Tennis Tournament, to decide who are 
the best women tennis- players in the coun- 
try, is held each June on the picturesque 
grounds of the Philadelphia Cricket Club, 
at Wissahickon Heights, a suburb of the city. 
Athletic and fresh-looking young maids and 
matrons gather here each season to decide 
which is to have the honor of bearing the 
title of lady champion of America for the 
following year. 

A better place for this event could not be 
selected. A level field of smooth soft turf 
and a commodious grand stand afford ample 
accommodations for players and spectators. 
The cozy little club-house, situated at one 
corner of the grounds, and which is exclu- 
sively given over to the ladies’ use, is one of 
the most charming of places in which to sip 
iced tea or lemonade and converse with a 
bevy of pretty hostesses at the same time. 
If to this attractive background we add the 
twoscore or more of contestants in their 
tasteful tennis gowns and the hundreds of 
fair spectators in their many-colored cos- 
tumes, we have a kaleidoscopic scene of 
beauty that is not equalled except at New- 
port. 

Tennis-playing or athletic exercise of any 
kind for women is of comparatively recent 
origin, and was begun, I believe, with a view 
to acquiring the fresher complexions and 
more hardy constitutions common to most 
English women. It is very certain that the 
game of tennis is at present very popular 
with the girls, and the many clear eyes and 
ruddy cheeks bear witness to its hygienic re- 
sults. It was in 1888, I think, that the first 
event of this kind was held, and each suc- 
ceeding year has witnessed a larger and more 
enthusiastic meeting than the one before. 
It is curious to witness the attraction which 
these meetings have for those ladies who 
have won in previous years, but who have 
now retired from the court on account of 
matrimonial or other causes. All the ex- 
champions — it would be impertinent to call 
them ‘‘have beens,” as they do the men— 


were present, either as spectatene or players, 
with the exception of Miss Adeline K. Rob- 
inson, a former very expert player. 

Miss Robinson and Miss Bertha L. Town- 
send, of Philadelphia, were the first two la- 
dies to hold the single championship, the 
latter losing to Miss E. C. Roosevelt, of Hyde 
Park, New York, in 1889. Miss Roosevelt 
successfully defended her title as single cham- 
pion for two years, and in addition, with her 
sister Miss Grace W. Roosevelt, won the la- 
dies’ double championship. It was in 1889 
that the unusually clever playing of a young 
Irish gentlewoman began to attract attention. 
Miss Mabel E. Cahill had won many prizes 
in the English and Irish tournaments, and 
had obtained a reputation as a most accom- 
plished player. In 1890 Miss Cahill entered 
this tournament, and won it, thereby earning 
the right to amg 3 Miss Roosevelt for the 
championship. hat would undoubtedly 
have been a close match was begun, but on 
account of an accident, Miss Cahill was com- 
pelled to retire soon after the commence- 
ment of the contest. Last year Miss Cahill 
defeated Miss Roosevelt in a good match, 
thereby attaining to the rank of the best 
tennis- player in America, and she was and 
is such, without question. 

This year saw a good list of entries for 
the event. Philadelphia put forth some of 
its cleverest and most popular maidens and 
matrons, among whom were Mrs. A. H. Har- 
ris, Mrs. Dr. Henry Toulmin née Townsend— 
the ex - champion — Miss A. C. Wister, Miss 
A. R. Williams, Miss Ethel Bankson, Miss H. 
V. Beaumont, Miss Elise Donaldson, Miss L. 
Slevin, Miss Emily Neff, Mrs. M. C. Work, 
Miss J. White, and Miss Mamie Calohan. 
New York’s contingent was not so " 
but made up in quality what it lacked in 
numbers. There were Miss Cahill, of course, 
who carefully watched the play of her possi- 
ble antagonists; Miss Fannie K. Gregory; 
Miss Augusta L. Schultz; and Miss McKin- 
ley. The sunny South was well represented 
by Miss H. M. Butler, of Georgia. While 
last, smallest, youngest, but by no means 
least, was Miss Bessie Moore, of Hohokus 
Valley, New Jersey, the young maiden of six- 


teen summers who 
composedly before t audiences that 
witnessed her matches. To describe in de- 
tail the many — eens, epoesible ~ 
man ris wou m n 
this poo ong Sutice it to say that the de- 
feated contestants took their defeat with 
pleasant resignation, and consoled themselves 
with unlimited quantities of iced tea, café 
fad, or whatever it was, and the condo- 
ences of crowds of sympathizing friends. 

Little Miss Moore, the Hohokus girl, had 
not been saving much, but she had been 
aggre right through the tournament, final- 
y winning it by her defeat of Mrs. A. H. 
Harris in the finals. The victor was the 
most self-com young lady I have ever 
seen, and was by far the coolest person pres- 
ent on the grounds—players or spectators. 
Her trim little figure moved from point to 
point in her court, never flurried or the least 
bit excited at the large amount of applause 
she received from the many hundred spec- 
tators. 

It was on Friday, June 25th, that the great 
match in this well-termed “‘ war of the roses” 
took place. The grand stand was crowded 
to its capacity with the friends and well- 
wishers of the two young ladies who were 
to contest for the championship of the Unit- 
ed States. In front of the spectators were 
marked out two tennis-courts, the narrow 
white lines standing out clear and distinct 
against the green turf. On one court the 
ladies were to play; on the other, two very 
skilful men were to contest for the men’s 
prize. It was like a circus with two rings, 
but by far the greater part of the attention 
and applause were given to the ladies. 

The match commenced, the hand-clapping 
being almost continuous as either one lady 
or the other made a skilful stroke. On one 
side of the net was Miss Cahill, the cham- 
pion, a young lady who bas had much ex- 
perience on tennis-court before large au- 
diences, and who apparently was not a bit 
excited at the thought of her coming contest 
to defend her title. On the other side was 
the intrepid little lady who had ventured to 
challenge so famous a player as her antagon- 
ist, cool as a cucumber, and playing with as 
little exertion as if on her own practice courts 
with her father or sister. The contest was 
close, very close, and for four long and ex- 
citing sets the final result was in doubt. 
With her opponent in the lead at the begin- 
ning of the fourth set, the little Hohokus 
girl pluckily and steadily increased her score, 
and finally won the set. This made the score 
two sets each to the delight of the spectators. 
In the fifth and deciding set, however, Miss 
Cahill showed her superiority over her young 
opponent, who seemed to tire slightly tow- 
ards the close, though never losing her nerve 
and self-possession under what must have 
been a severe strain. Miss Cahill retained 
her championship, after a match honorable 
alike to the victor and to the vanquished 

The ladies’ doubles were won by Miss Ca- 
hill and Miss McKinley, of New York. Miss 
Cahill took all three championships, but Miss 
Moore went home with two dainty prizes to 
testify to her admiring club-mates at Ho- 
hokus what a New —_ girl can do if she 
tries, . B. CAMPBELL. 


THE IVORY GATE." 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


AvTuor or “Att Sorts anp Conprrons or Men,” 
“ Cur.paen or Grenon,” zo. 


so well and so 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
WILL HE REMEMBER? 


HOULD she tell him? She could not. 

The way must somehow be prepared. 
No, she could not tell him just so—in cold 
blood. How would he look if she were to 
begin: ‘I have found out the mystery. You 
are Edmund Gray. During the houre that 
you cannot recall you are playing the part 
of a socialist teacher and leader; you are ac- 
tively propagating the doctrines that you 
hold to be dangerous and misleading.” 
What would he say? What would he feel 
when he realized the truth? 

On the table lay a copy of the 7imes—a 
fortnight-old copy—open at the place where 
there was a certain letter from a certain Ed- 
mund Gray. Elsie pointed to it. Mr. Dering 
sighed. “Again,” he said, “ they persecute 
me. Now it isa letter addressed to Edmund 
Gray, lying on my table; now it is the bill of 
a pernicious lecture by Edmund Gray; to-day 
it is this paper with the letter that appeared 
a week or two ago. Who brought it here? 
per ea says he didn’t. Who put it on my 
table?” 


Elsie made no reply. It was useless to 
poe A gg' former theory of the boy under the 
table. 

“‘ As for the man who wrote this letter,” 
Mr. Dering went on, ‘‘ he bears the name of 
our forger and writes from the same address. 
Yet he is not the man. Of that I am con- 
vinced. This man is a fool, because he be- 
lieves in the honesty of mankind; he is a 
generous fool, because he believes that people 
would rather be good than bad, Nonsense! 
They would ra be stealing from each 
other's plates, like the monkeys, than divid- 
ing openly. He has what they call a good 
heart—that is, he is a soft creature—and he 
is full of pity for the poor. Now, in my 

* Begun in Hazren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXV 


young days, I was taught—what after-experi- 
ence only brought more home to me— 
that the poor are poor in consequence of their 
vices. e used to say to them: ‘Go away 
—practise thrift. Besober—-work hard. By 
exercising these virtues we rose out of your 
ranks, By continuing to exercise them we 
remain on these jevels. Go away. There is 
no remedy for disease contracted by vice. 
Go away and suffer.’ That's what we said 
formerly. What they say now is: ‘ Victims 
of greed! You are Hed with every virtue 
possible to humanity. You are down-trod- 
den by the capitalist. You are oppressed. 
Make and produce for others to enjoy. We 
will change all this, We will put the fruits 
—the harvest—of your labor in your own 
hands, and you shall show the world your 
justice, your noble disinterestedness, your 

nerosity, your love of the common weal.’ 
rh the new gospel, Elsie, and I prefer the 
od, 

Strange that a man should at one time hold 
and preach with so’much fervor and earnest- 
ness the very creed which at another time 
he denounced as fiercely! 

‘**This man, and such as he,” continued 
Mr. Dering, lifted out of his anxieties by that 
subject, “‘ would destroy Property in order 
to make the workman rich, onderful 
doctrine! He would advance the world by 
destroyin,: the only true incentive and stim- 
ulant for work. invention, civilization, as- 
sociation, and every good and useful thing. 
He would destroy Property. And then? 
Can he not see what willfollow? Why, these 
people do not know the very alphabet of the 
thing. By Property they mean the posses- 
sion by individuals of land or money. But 
that is only a part of Property. Take that 
away, and the individual remains. And he 
has got—what you cannot take away—the 
rest of his Property, by which he will speed- 
ily repair the temporary loss. Consider, 
child, if you can, what does a man possess? 
He has, | say, Property—all his own—which 
cannot be taken from him or shared with 
another—Property in his brain, his trade, 
his wit, his craft, his art, his skill, his inven- 
tion, his enterprise, his quickness to grip an 
opportunity. Again, he has his wife and 
children—sometimes a very valuable Proper- 
ty; he has, besides, his memories, his know- 
ledge, his experience, his thoughts, his hopes, 
his projects, and intentions; he has his past 
and he has his future; he has, or thinks he has, 
his inheritance in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Take away all these things bit by bit, what is 
left? Nothing. Not even the shadow of a 
man. Not even a naked figure. This, 
Elsie, is Property. These things separate the 
individual from thé mass and each man from 
his neighbor. A shallow fanatic, like this 
Edmund Gray, thinks that wealth is the whole 
of Property. Why, I say it is only a part of 
Property; it is the external and visible side 
of certain forms of Property. Take all the 
wealth away to-day—even if you make ten 
thousand laws—the same qualities—the same 
forms of Property—the same lack of those 
qualities will produce like results to-morrow. 
Do you now understand, child, what is meant 
by Property? It is everything which makes 
humanity. Wealth is only the symbol or 
proof of society so organized that all these 
qualities—the whole Property of a man—can 
be exercised oe! and without injustice.” 

“I see,” said Elsie, gazing with wonder 
undisguised. Was this last night’s prophet? 
Could the same brain hold two such diverse 
views? 

‘* Youare surprised, child. That is because 

ou have never taken or understood this 
arger view of Property. It is new to you. 
Confess, however, that it lends sacredness to 
things which we are becoming accustomed 
to have derided. Believe me, f is not with- 
out reason that some of us venerate the laws 
which have been slowly, very slowly, framed; 
and the forms which have n slowly, very 
slowly, framed as experience has taught us 
wisdom for the protection of man—working 
man, not loafing lazy man. It is wise and 
right of us to maintain all those institutions 
which encourage the best among us to work 
and invent and distribute. By these forms 
alone is industry protected and enterprise 
encouraged. Then such as this Edmund 
Gray”—he laid his hand again upon the let- 
ter—“‘ will tell you that Property—Property 
—causes certain crimes—ergo, Property must 
be destroyed. Everything desivable causes 
its own peculiar class of crime. Consider 
the universal passion of love. It daily causes 
crimesinnumerable. Yet no one has yet pro- 
posed the abolition of love—eh?” 

‘* | believe not,” Elsie replied, smiling. ‘‘I 
hope no one will—yet.” 

‘‘No, But the desire for Property, which 
is equally universal—which is the most po- 
tent factor in the cause of law and order— 

they desire and propose to destroy. I have 
shown you that it is impossible. Let the 
companies pay no dividends, let all go to the 
working-men; let the lands pay no rent, the 
houses no rent; let the eit capital 
yield no profit; to-morrow the clever man 
will be to the front again, using for his own 
2 the dull and the — and the 

y. That is my opinion. Forgive this 
sermon, Elsie. You started me on the sub- 
ject. It is one on which I have felt very 
strongly fora long time. In fact, the more [ 
think upon it, the more I am convinced that 
the most important thing in any social sys- 
tem is the protection of the individual—per- 
sonal liberty, freedom of contract, right to 


(Continued on page 565, Supplement.) 
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Visiting Toilettes. 
os gown shown in Fig. 1 is of turquoise blue silk crépon, 
with broché taffeta to match. The foundation skirt is 

faced with taffeta around the bottom and on the sides, where 
the upper crépon skirt is slashed. The back has a short bias 
train. The lower edges are in button-holed scallops. The 
hodice is pleated in at the waist, and has a —— and 
sleeves of taffeta. The front edges are scalloped. A ribbon 
belt comes from the sides and is knotted at the front 

Fig. 2 is a pink and black striped silk costume made in 
tailor style, with a plain bell skirt and a coat bodice. The 
front of the coat is short, with a double row of buttons, and 
broad revers faced with pink moiré opening on a vest of the 
striped silk, and a pink chiffon jabot 

A bengaline dress illustrated in Fig. 3 is willow green, with 
black embroidery It has a princesse back, the 
train being a prolongation of the back and side forms, The 
lower half of the front of the bodice forms a crossed corse- 
let, from which the smooth-fitting upper part emerges. 


elaborate 


OLD AND NEW FANCY-WORK. 
BY MRS. M. C. HUNGERFORD. 


— past year has seen the revival of many obsolete fash 
ions in fancy-work and home decoration, and old-fash 
ioned things are high in favor. But in all adaptations of 
past and gone ornamentation one must be sure that the epoch 
borrowed from is really remote enough to give dignity to its 
customs, for nothing is more utterly tasteless than traces of 
a period so recent that its belongings may be even dimly 
remembered 

One of the revived arts is a peculiar decoration of glass 
with material applied to its back. A globe of great antiquity 
shows a curious floral pattern worked out in insects’ wings, 
the long lacy wings of the dragon-fly and the short metallic 
green ones of a sort of beetle being used. A ground for the 
pattern is made of reddish sand mixed with grains of gold, 
which closc!y adheres to and covers the whole surface of the 
Whatever the sticking medium used at that distant 
period might have been, it was certainly more potent than 
the modern mucilage, for not a grain of sand has severed its 
connection with the glass 

An old book of Ladies’ Pastimes recommends sand-and 
gold-decorated glass for picture-frames. The same book 
gives a method for embellishing large squares or circles of 
glass to use for table tops The decorating is done upon 
the back, and is of the nature of potichomanie. Flowers 
cut from ‘‘ French patch”—the early name for chintz—are 
pasted on the glass ‘‘in tasteful arrangement,” and all parts 
not covered are coated with black pa’nt. The top when fin- 
ished is bordered by a moulding matching the wood of the 
table 

Among revivals of woman’s handiwork are beautiful hang- 


yiass 





Fig. 1.—Créron anp Srix Gown. 


Fig. 2.—Srrirpep Six Costume, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


ings in a mixture of cross stitch in wool and silk, and satin 
stitch in floss silk and painting. Work of the kind has been 
described already in these columns, but no description can 
adequately depict the real beauty of the work. In se 
these hangings, historical or Shakespearian scenes are usual- 
ly selected. For one very fine house in this city an order 
has been given for four curtains in this work, which are to 
be copies from Boydell’s illustrations of As You Like Jt and 
Winter's Tale. 

The labor of making these tapestries is very great, conse- 
quently the price has to be large. An expert fancy-worker 
in the West has a beautiful hanging or panel of the kind, 
which she wishes to dispose of for six hundred dollars. No- 
thing less, she says,would repay the immense amount of labor 
expended. 

One of the quaintest pieces of old-time fancy-work is a 
yellow satin pillow, which its owner believes, with some 
show of reason, to be a relic of the Empress Josephine’s 
day. The form is square and, with a thoroughness not usual 
at the present date, both sides are equally well decorated. 
In every corner is a gold-wrought N so closely surrounded 
by oak leaves in faded green silk as to be inconspicuous. 
chaplet of oak leaves in the centre encloses a larger, more 
prominent N. On the other side the only decorations are 
golden bees. The most curious feature of the cushion is its 
stuffing, which its inquisitive owner has been led to examine. 
It consists of kid, cut into strips not more than a quarter of an 
inch wide, and eider-down. The mixture seems to be a suc- 
cessful one, for the kid strips, which curl up into little spi- 
rals, give a peculiar springiness to the stuffing which is par- 
ticularly comfortable. If any one wishes to experiment on 
this curious pillow-stuffing, it would be easy to make a col- 
lection of cast-off gloves, in these days of the light gloves 
which have to be so often renewed, and cutting them up 
might be a pleasant pastime for children, who dearly love to 
do real work. 

Leaving the fancy-work of the past, >nd coming to the 
very edge of our own time, mention may be made of a pret- 
ty card prize from the Philadelphia Woman's Exchange. 
It is a photograph-holder in the usual screen-shaped style, 
with four folds or leaves. The outside is covered with red 
silk. The inside portion of each leaf is covered with red or 
black silk alternately. The novel effect which adapts the 
scrven peculiarly to being a card prize consists in making 
the opening through which the picture shows, and which is 
usually oval or square, of a shape to represent the aces of 
the four suits, the diamond and heart being upon the red 
covered panel, and the club and spade — the black. 

A species of work much discussed in English papers, and 
there called for some inscrutable reason Pompadour-work, 
is made by stretching figured lace over satin, and couching 
the outline of the figures with metal cord. A delicate vein- 
ing or marking is then added upon the figures, which are 
presumably in flower or leaf form, and the plain lace is then 
cut away between the figures. Sofa pillows and piano-cov- 

ers are said to be espe- 
cially suitable fields for 
this kind of work,which 
is said to have the pat- 
ronage of royalty, al- 
though why that should 
invest it with a charm 
for the republican mind 
I do not know; I simply 
quoted an English adver- 
tisement in saying so. 

A sea-bag may hardly 
be called a novelty, but 
she who wishes to keep 
herself and her thought- 
fulness present to the 
mind of a travelling 
friend may be glad to be 
reminded that there is 
such a convenience. The 
bag is meant to carry on 
the arm or hang on a 
steamer chair. It is made 
like a stocking-bag, with 
a flat circular piece for 
the bottom, with the bag 
part sewed around it, 
and gathered at the top 
with ribbon strings, 
which make long loops 
by which to carry it. 
It may be made of silk, 
satin, or linen. The cir- 
cular bottom is made of 
two disks of card-board. 
One is covered with the 
lining, the other with the 
outside material, and the 
two pieces are neatly 
overhanded together. 
The edge of this circle 
may serve as a pin-cush- 
ion. Before the wide, 
straight piece of goods, 
which should be lined, is 
sewed to the circle or 
— together, it should 
e supplied with several 
flat envelope - shaped 
pockets, with a button- 
hole worked in the flap 
of each to prevent the 
escape of the contents. 
Only small necessities 
can be held in these flat 
pockets, but book and 
work can be accommo- 
dated in the large centre 


receptacle, which is 
reached by undrawing 
the strings. Before the 


bag is presented, it may 
have its usefulness in- 
creased by introducing a 
few conveniences into 
the pockets. In one may 
be a tiny case for scissors 
and penknife, with its 
susceptible contents 
shielded from sea damp 
by a close double cover 
of chamois wrap 
around it, and sec by 
loop and button. 
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Fig. 3.—EMBROIDERED BENGALINE Dress. 


In another pocket may repose a tiny flask, made by appro- 
priating one of the flat oval bottles in which druggists sell 
various kinds of medicated tablets. A cover of chamois is 
made of two oval pieces, the same shape but a little smaller 
than the bottle. Each piece is bound with narrow ribbon 
at the sides. At the bottom the pieces are not cut apart, 
and eyelets are worked near the binding. The sides are 
then laced up with slender silk cord, which is sewed down 
at the top, the cover not being intended for removal. Be- 
fore putting it in position, the cover — have the name 
worked upon one side in small script, and a little spray of 
forget-me-nots on the other. It would be a pretty thought 
to repeat the suggestive flower on the bag and needle-book, 
and wherever else it could be done. Another convenience 
which can be hidden in one of the pockets is a brush for 
apy kind of cloth, made by cutting a strip of hair-cloth 
three inches and a half wide, and ravelling the edges for 
more than an inch each side. The strip is then rolled firmly 
till it makes a roll a little larger than the thumb. A cord 
is then wound smoothly over the plain place in the centre, 
and a ribbon tied around it for ornament. A very tiny flat 
needle-book, with several threaded needles on its leaves, is a 
timely addition to the bag’s contents, as it facilitates repair- 
ing a sudden rip or rent without leaving the steamer chair. 
A little bag suspended to the needle-book will be useful as a 
thimble-holder. 

It is said that London dressmakers are employing women 
who are skilled in needle-work to embroider long bands of 
Russian cross-stitch for trimming summer dresses. As it is 
work which can be done at home, the suggestion may be of 
advantage to people who need to supplement their incomes 
by work of some kind. The embroidery is done in cross 
stitch with blue and red. In the handsomest strips the 
ground is white or cream, and upon each side of the pattern 
is a line of drawn work. The same kind of strips make a 
very handsome edge for a library or sitting-room table cover. 
They can be introduced as an iuserting above a hem, or they 
can be added to the edge, and a border of Russian lace put 
on for a finish. Turkey red is the material sometimes 
choseh for these strips of Russian work, and the embroid- 
ery, when inserted for the decoration of wash dresses, is 
done with cotton, and the drawn-work is omitted. 

A pretty spread for summer use is made of strips of 
Russian work in Turkey red, which are alternated with 
strips. of coarse Russian lace ee The edge of the 
spread is finished by a double strip of Turkey 

To give the work the proper effect the cross-stitching 
should be done over canvas, which must afterwards be 
drawn out. If the canvas is a little coarse, as it may well 
be on this work, the linen threads will be very strong, 
and are easily pulled out. It is said that the nts in 
Russia, whose dresses are very ornately embellished with 
this style of work, make their stitches beautifully even and 
regular without the use of canvas; but workers who are not 
brought up to the business will find it impossible to follow 
their example. 

Upon towels of fine huckabuck it is possible, and after 
practice quite easy, to embroider cross-stitch patterns by 
using the little raised spots as guides for placing the stitches. 
The spots are as easy to count as the squares on canvas, and 
any pattern can be followed in the same way. The worked 
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Fig. 1.—TRAVELLING CLOAK. 


strip, usually made with a com- 
bination of blue and red, should be 
the heading for a hem-stitched hem 


Travelling and Afternoon 
Toilettes. 

: novel travelling cloak illus- 

trated in Fig. 1 is of beige 
colored water-proof tweed. The 
fronts turn back with revers that 
are faced with striped corded silk 
from belted inner fronts, with a 
revers collar opening on a linen 
chemisette. The full sleeves are 
held by an elastic band at the wrist. 

Fig. 2 is a blue-spotted white 
challi dress. It is made in corse- 
let princesse style, with the corselet 
cut in a high point, and above it a 
lace guimpe over blue silk, with 
puffed sleeves to correspond. The 
trimming consists of bands of lace 
insertion underlaid with blue. 

Fig. 3 is a striped crépon gown 
of ‘‘ natural” color. The bell skirt 
is bordered with a band of embroid 
ery on @ cream ground, with a nar 
row ruche of pinked moss green 
silk on either side. The top of the 
skirt is carried up in a corselet 
yoint, and edged with a ruche. 

he bodice has a shirred back and 
draped fronts opening on a plastron 
of embroidery, and the close fore- 
arm of the sleeves is also of em- 
broidery. 

A princesse dress of shot violet 
taffeta, Fig. 4, has a full guimpe 
and sleeve puffs of black lace, and 
three lace ruffles around the bottom 
of the skirt. Bretelles of change- 
able ribbon meet in bows on the 
shoulders, and end in a long sash 
bow at the waist on the back. 


Curry, Naturalized and 
Adopted. 
“* BNATING curry is like drink- 
4 ing alcohol boiled on live 
coals.’” 

* Who was that that spoke?” ask- 
ed Kitty. 

‘*M. Pierre Blot; but there’s 
more.” 

“Continue on, as Jabez would 

say.” 
Utta resumed her book. “‘ ‘It is 
good enough food on the bank of 
the Ganges, but utterly out of 
place on the banks of the Seine, 
the Hudson, or the Thames;’ that’s 
all.” 

“Indeed! Then perhaps Mr. 
Blot would look in our pantry and 
tell me what to do with two cold 
fish-balls, a Dundee jam jar of suc- 
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one, three cold boiled ears of corn, and those bits of roast 
amb.” 

It was curious to see how we all three resented Mr. Blot’s 
“interference,” Kitty called it. Curry was not only adopted 
into our kitchen from economical reasons, but had found a 
warm place in our affections. 

We had all lived in yarious countries, and were reminis- 
cent of dishes in many languages; and as our ménage was 
absolutely without precedent or routine, our cooking con- 
sisted largely of incursions and explorations with whatéver 
materials were most readily accessible in new and unfamiliar 
directions. ‘ 

The spirit of adventure brought its own reward. Weate 
and rejoiced over dishes of which no cook-book holds-the 
secret. Usually we started out to make some dish which 
somebody remembered having eaten at some H6tel Bellevue 
or H6tel de Russie, and of which there was a momentary 
glut of the principal ingredient. But we never had all-the 
elements at the same time. 

‘“*I forgot we have no truffles. Truffles are indispeénsa- 
ble,” Etta would cry. 

“Never mind. "Just pop in those Lima beans left from 
yesterday,” was Kitty’s reply, and in they would go. 

It is the accidents in stained glass that are found to be 
most precious; it is the accidents in Chinese flambé-ware 
that give it its value. The peachblow vase was an accident. 
And so if haphazard ruled in our kitchen, it was not without 
some valuable results. Thus it was when the disposal of 
cooked food in a small family and without waste became a 
question that we found such invaluable aid in curry; for 
hash, like the poor, is always with us, and food warmed 
over loses its novelty. 

In quiet households there is a prejudice against curry, as 
against rum and tobacco, while the travelling public thinks 
of it as a yellow sticky substance encircling lumps of cold 
doughy rice, made known on the transatlantic steamers, and 
under circumstances not to be recalled. 

Curry, as every one knows, is native to India. My own 
idea of it until very recently was that it was the berry or 
seed of the curry-tree,which was dried and then ground. I 
was wrong, but I have now_an intelligent basis for apprecia- 
tion. Curry is a concourse of atoms, not fortuitous, but as 
a marvellous result of the Hindoo subtlety, judgment, and 
taste, as Nirvana and the transmigration of souls are of the 
subtlety, philosophy, and attractiveness of the Buddhistic 
belief. Curry is a vegetable; rather, curry is vegetables. It 
is anise, coriander, cumin, mustard, poppy seeds, allspice, 
almonds, assafoetida, ghee, cardamom seeds, chilli berries, 
cinnamon, cloves, cocoanut, cocoanut milk, oil, curds, fenu- 
greek seeds, an Indian nut I can’t spell, garlic, onion, ginger, 
lime juice, vinegar, mace, mangoes, nutmeg, pepper, saffron, 
salt, tamarinds, and turmeric. These are all pounded to- 
gether, dried in an oven or in the sun. When bottled, it is 
the powder which comes to us as Indian curry. Now is it 
not worth admiring the wit and skill that have brought to- 
gether such a number of ingredients, and out of them have 
evolved an article so entirely different from each, and in 
which there is not one elementary trace, 


ey 





Fig. 3.—Srrivep Criron Gown. 


Fig. 4.—Snor Tarreta GOWN TRIMMED wirn Lace. 
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Fig. 2.—Cuatui Dress wira Lace Guimre. 


In India curry is produced at first 
hand. Different provinces vary the 
ingredients and the proportions. If 
brought together the ladies of Mad- 
ras and the ladies of Calcutta would 
probably compare receipts, each, of 
course, with her own preferences, 
as do ladies from Philadelphia and 
Baltimore on the stewing of terrapin, 
and the ladies from New Orleans 
and Charleston over the boiling of 
rice. In one province coriander 
seeds predominate, in another tur- 
meric encroaches, Doubtless there 
are family receipts for curry among 
the Brahmins as precious as the 
receipts of Aunt Glegg and Aunt 
Pullet. 

In England the East India ele- 
ment has domesticated curry, and 
at South Kensington Indiaa dishes 
are taught at the school of cookery. 
There is a famous receipt for curried 
hare, in which the curry is made 
Indian fashion for the dish, which 
Iam able to give, and which may 
tempt some one who has reasons for 
suspecting the insidious and un- 
canny-looking yellow powder. 

Take half an ounce of coriander 
seeds, and pound them in a mortar 
with a pestle. When powdered re- 
miove carefully. Then put in the 
mortar two cloves of garlic, one 
dessert-spoonful of turmeric (I will 
remark here that. 1 have not the 
slightest idea what turmeric is; ex- 
cept for the company it is in, I 
would have thought it something 
that went into paint or glue, and 
was sold with indigo and copperas, 
But that can hardly be). To con- 
tinue, put also in the mortar eight 
berries of red pepper, one inch of a 
stick of cinnamon, one piece of 
green ginger cut in thin slices, three 
small onions cut in quarters; pound 
these as fine as possible. Then add 
the powdered coriander seeds, and 
moisten with a teacup of stock, or 
cold water may be used, 

In using this with the meat, the 
hare is first cut into joints and fried 
brown in butter. fhen it is re- 
moved an onion is sliced in the pan 
and fried thoroughly, but not too 
brown. The curry 1s then put in, 
and is cooked at least twenty min- 
utes. Before taken off the meat is 
added und some lemon juice sprin- 
kled on liberally. 

It should be added here thatmeat 
of all kinds may be used in the same 
manner. If more gravy is needed, 
stock can be added, or milk. Milk 
and curry harmonize beautifully, 
while at the same time curry profits 
greatly with some acid. The East 
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Indiaus express a bitter juice from grated 
cocoa shell. Lime juice and lemon juice are 
invaluable. The English use tart epples. 
In making curry sauce tart apples are cooked 
to a paste, and added before siraining. 

Our own explorations with curry, as I have 


said, were entirely independent, and prompi- | 
For exam- 


ed always by the stock on hand 
ple Kitty's Dundee jar of cold succotash, 


when it made its rentrée, as the French say, | 


was « brilliant triumph. It was Southern 
succotash, not Northern succotash, which is 
a pale watery reflection to people brought 
up south of Mason and Dixon’sline. It was 


succotash made of string beans and green | 


corn cooked for a long time with salt pork 
It was cold and clammy, but still toothsome. 

A couple of onions were first fried in but 
ter. To these a teaspoonful of curry pow- 
der was added, with three ripe tomatoes cut 
reasonably small. These were cooked to 
gether, the tomatoes contributing the neces 
sary and valuable acid. Then the succotash 
was added with the grains from those three 
cold boiled cars to which mention was made 
When ail was thoroughly heated the dish 
was served, aud we envied no one at their 
feast 

Curried eggs we found to be a hasty and 
agreeable dish for luncheon. I would advise 
the mistress to curry her eggs at table in a 
chafing-<dish, for the maid, unless a person 
of skill and discretion, is not to be trusted 
with curry when it is to be used delicately 
The eggs are scrambled in the usual way by 
the means of a little butter and milk, and the 
curry sprinkled lightiv over, is cooked from 
the tirst touch of fire with the egg: 

Kitty spoke tenderly of those two cold fish 
balls. Fish-balls réchauffé with curry make 
the dish that is our greatest pride. This is 
not only because it is original and born out 
the spirit of independent research, but 
chietly because it is so very good 
butter is first put in the pan. Then the cold 
balls are disintegrated by means of sufficient 
milk, the act taking place in the pan while 
the butter is sizzling merrily. A teaspoon 
of curry powder is then added, and the en- 
tire mixture stirred thoroughly, and cooked 
until it grows dark, but is neither burned 
nor browned, when it is served. The fish 
balls have by this time not only lost their 
original shape, but exchanged their fishy 
taste for a nutty flavor that we, at least, found 
most fascinating, and entirely unlike any 
thing before experienced in the realm of 
cookery 

Cook-books, of course, will furnish any 
number of receipts for the use of curry. Our 
experience is that they make the mistake of 
emulating the Indian practice of using curry 
to lash the appetite—-a service our climate 
does not demand—instead of using it as a 
flavor and a means of gratifying the palate. 
It is not a menial service but an esthetic 
purpose curry is required to perform in this 
country 

Let me add a few cardinal principles 

Cook curry thoroughly, or the taste is 
crude, It should not be served yellow, but 
greenish-brown 

In using it with meat, always fry an onion 
or two first in the pan, but not to discolora 
tion. Then add curry and stock, milk or 
waler Mary Gay HompHreys. 
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Bae” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 








i son trial, Rood’s Magic Scale. popa- 
30: i ——- Tailoring System. Tiesuretee for. 
euler f ree. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, iL 
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This is the Clasp, wherever found, 
That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around, s 
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PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-WARP CRYSTALLETTE 


A light, lustrous, dnst-shedding fabric, finds e=pecial use in travelling dresses. 
ranteed to be peetoty satisfactory to the wearer. 

| stamped every five yards, on the under side of the 
selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in gilt letiers. Unless so stam 
are not genuine. They are for sale by the principal dealers throughout the United States, an 
McCreery & Co., B. Altman & © 
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PREMIER 
CAMERA 


IS THE BEST IN MARKET 


Simple of Manipulation 
Plates or Films are used 
the Shutter is always set 
Covered with Leather 
: PRICE $18.00 
Send for Catalogue and copy of Modern Photography 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY 
12 S.Warter St. ROCHESTER N.Y. 


are superior to all others. 
—Tape-fastened Buttons. ete Button Holes— 
Gus» Buckle at Hip 


porter. Shape permits fu 
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For Sale by AUL LEAD! NG 
MARSHALL a.» EL. & CO. 
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estern Agents. 
BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 5¥ in., Blue, Guild, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application, 


J.B. LEESON & ©0,, Sole Importers, 
$17 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 


HARPER'S NEW CATALOGUE, 
Thoroughly revised, classified, 
and indexed, will be sent by 
mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents, 
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make a name for himself in literature.” 


“What's his name?’ asked the Bibliomaniac, interested at 


once 
“That's just the trouble. 





WUOLNG THE MUSE, 


What work has he tried ?” 
“A little of everything. 


friends took a copy- 


the edition, but didn’t have the money. 


account,” 


“T had not expected so extraordinarily wise an observation 
from one so unusually unwise,” said the School-master, coldly. 





Bossy, ABOUT TO FIRE HIS FIRST CRACKER, BEGS A 


LIGUT FROM UCMOLLY'S CIGARETTE. 


THE STUFF OF WHICH HLBROES ARE MADE. 


The boy stepped on a burning bomb, 
And sadly scorched his toes; 

He lit a wiseer carelessly 
And singed hie littl nose. 

A cracker went off in bis hand 
And somewhat scorched his wrist, 

And blisters from his piece of punk 
Played havoc with his fist 

Bat yet he oried when day was done, 
Despite the burns and erime, 

“I wish each duy were July Fourth; 
I've had a bally time.” 


FIRST CANNON-CRACKER. “WERE vou 
IN TOWN OVER THE FovuRTH?” 

SECOND CANNON-CRACKER “Can't 
you see Treat | Went orr?t” 


“ Tuxre’s a friend of 
mine up near Riverdale,” 
said the Idiot, as he un- 
folded his napkin and let 
his bill flutter from it to 
the floor, “‘ who’s tried to 


He hasn’t made it yet,” replied the 
Idiot. “He hasn’t succeeded in his courtship of the Muse, and 
beyond himself and a few friends his name is utterly unknown. 


queried the School-master, pouring 
unadmonished two portions of skimmed milk over his oatmeal. 

First he wrote a novel. 
immense circulation, and he only lost $300 on it. 
I've got one that he gave me—and I believe 
two hundred newspapers were fortunate enough to secure the 
book. His father bought two, and tried to secure the balance of 
That was gratifying, but 
gratification is more apt to deplete than to strengthen a bank 





“Thank you,” returned the Idiot. “But I think your remark 
is rather contradictory. You would naturally expect wise ob- 
servations from the unusually unwise; that is, if your teachin: 
that the expression ‘unusually unwise’ is but another form 0 
the expression ‘usually wise’ is correct. But, as I was one 
when the genial instructor of youth interrupted me with 
flattery,” continued the Idiot, “ gratification is gratifying but 
not filling, so my friend concluded that he had better give up 
novel-writing and try jokes. He kept at that a year, and 
managed to clear his postage-stamps. His jokes were 
good, but too classic for the tastes of the editors. Editors 
are peculiar, They have no respect for age—particularly 
in the matter of jests. Some of my friend’s jokes had 
seemed good enough for Plutareh to print when he had 
a publisher at his mercy, but they didn’t seem to suit the 
high and mighty products of this age who sit in judgment 
on such things in the comic-paper offices. So he gave up 
jokes.” 

“ Does he still know you?” asked the landlady. 

“Yes, madame,’’ observed the Idiot. 

“Then he hasn’t given up all jokes,” she retorted, with 
fine seorn. 

“ Tee -he- hee!” laughed the School-master. 
good, Mrs. Smithers—pretty good.” 

“ Yes,” said the Idiot. “That is good, and, by Jove! it 
differs from your butter, Mrs. Smithers, because it’s 
entirely fresh. It’s good enough to print, and I don’t 
think the butter is.” 

“What did your friend do next?” asked Mr. White- { 
choker. 
“He was employed by a funeral director in Phila- 
Iphia to write obituary verses for 


“ Pretty 


“ And was he successful ?” 
“ For a time; but he lost his position 
because_of an error made by a careless 
< .  ¢ompositor in a marble-yard. He had 
written, 
*** Here lies the hero of a hundred fights— 


; Approximated he a-perfect man ; 
ai He fought for country and his country's 


rights, 
and in the hottest battles led the van.'” 


“Such sentiment and execution !” 
observed Mr. Whitechoker. 

“Truly so,” returned the Idiot. “But. when the com- 
positor in the marble-yard got it engraved on the monu- 
ment, my friend was away, and when the army post that was 
to pay the bill received the monument, the quatrain read, 

“*Here lies the hero of a hundred flights— 
Approximated he a perfect one ; 


He fought his coaetey sae his country’s rights, 
And in the bottest battles led the run.’” 


It had an 
All of his 


“ Awful !” ejaculated the Minister. 
“ Dreadful !” said the landlady, forgetting to be sarcastic. 
“What happened ?” asked the School-master. 





——J 


BUT BEING VERY TIMID, IN THE EXCITEMENT OF THE 
MOMENT HE GIVES CHOLLY THE CKACKER INSTEAD OF 
THE CIGARETTE 


MAKES ITS OWN TROUBLE. 


‘That's a mighty poor circular you have to adver- 
tine Fs sa eye-wash.” 
ow co 


y? ‘ 
“It is so iegible it gives a man sore eyes to read 
” 
“ Well, isn’t that good for the eye-wash 7?” 


——»— —— 
“ Why, Molly, how do you do? Don't you know 
me?” 

“Yes, sir. Lknow you. You are my papa’s Uncle 
Ebenezer that he’s named after, so that you'll die and 
leave him money enough to buy me all the toys I 
want.” 

“George Washington must have been a mere boy 
when he was inaugurated President,” said Mra, Wil- 
king, “1 sow.an en ing of the scene the other 
day, an@ Washington in short trousers.” 
———_~<> 


“ What do you think of my new hat, John?” 

“Oh, I don't know. What did the thing cost?” 

“Nothing. I made it myself.” 

“ By Jove! It’s simply stanning, Mamie.” 
ctameni@pasiege 


“What on earth got into the organist at Ethel's 
wedding? He played a funeral march as the bride 
and groom walked down the aisle.” 

“ He was one of Ethel’s list of rejected.” 





———  —— 

‘Servant Cavots message). ** Mr. Triplett sends 
his compli its to Mr. Ga: , With the request that 
he shoot his dog, which is a nuisance in neigh- 
borhood.” 


Gazzam. “Give Mr. Gazzam's compliments to Mr. 
Triplett, and ask him to kindly poison his daughter 
or burn up her piano.” 

> —_ 

“Mand, run over to Mrs. De Swelle’s and tell her 
her chimney is on fire.” 

“T can't, papa. This is Wednesday, and Mrs. De 
Swelle's day is Thursday. I'll go to-morrow.” 


} 
memorial cards.” i ey 

} 

} 





spaper 
from a comic paper. 
thing for a Sunday newspaper, and got three dollars more 
“ And what is friend doing now ?” asked the Doctor, 
“Oh, he’s making & 

“In literature?” 
“Yes. He writes advertisements on salary,” returned the 
Idiot. “ He is writing now a recommendation of tooth-powder in 
net Woy aides be writing an epic?” said the Bibliomaniac. 
“ idn’t an 9 oot 4 

« Because,” the Idiot, “ the one aim of his life has been 
ori: y, and he couldn’t reconcile that with epic poetry.” 


‘ alcohol light under the coffee- 

mS .. pot, and lighting the cigarette 

>: with it, walked nonchalantly 
from the room, 
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BRIDGET, THE NEW GIRL, HAD BKEN TOLD TO TOAST THE CRACKERS. 















SUPPLEMENT. 


THE IVORY GATE. 
(Continued from page 559.) 
enjoy in safety what his ability, his enter- 
prise, and his dexterity may gain for him.” 

Elsie made no reply for a moment. The 
conversation had m oA an unexpected turn, 
The vehemence of the upholder of Property 
overwhelméd her as much as the earnestness 
of its destrayer. Besides, what chance has a 
girl of one-and-twenty on a subject of which 
she knows’ nothing with a man who has 
thought upon it for fifty years? Besides, 
she was thinking all the time of the other 
man. And now there was no doubt—none 
whatever—that Mr. Dering knew nothing of 
Mr. Edmund Gray—nothing atall. He knew 
nothing and suspected nothing of the truth. 
And which should she believe? The man 
who was filled with pity for the poor and 
saw nothing but their sufferings, or the man 
who was full of sympathy with the rich and 
saw in the poor nothing but their vices? Are 
all men who work oppressed? Or are there 
no oppressed at all, but only some lazy and 
stupid and some clever? 

**Tell me more another time,” she said, 
with a sigh. ‘Come back to the case—the 
robbery. Is anything discovered yet?” 

“I have heard nothing. George refuses 
to go on with the case out of some scruple 
because—” 

**Oh, I know the cause. Very cruel things 
have been said about him. Do you not in- 
fe mee to stand by your own partner, Mr. De- 
ring?” 

“Tostand by him? Why, what can I do?” 

** You know what has been said of him— 
what is said of him—why I have had to leave 
home.” 

“I know what is said, certainly. It mat- 
ters nothing what is said. The only impor- 
tant thing is to find out, and that they can- 
not do.” 

“ They want to connect Edmund Gray with 
the forgeries, and they are trying the wrong 
way. Jheckley is not the connecting link, 
nor is George.’ 

“ You talk in riddles, child.” 

“Perhaps. Do you think yourself that 
George has had anything whatever to do with 
the business?” 

“Tf you put itso, I donot. If you ask me 
what I have a right to think, it is that every- 
thing is possible.” 

“That is what you said about Athelstan. 
Yet now his innocence is established.” 

“That is to say, his guilt is not proved. 
Find me the man who forged that check, 
and I will acknowledge that he is innocent. 
Until then he is as guilty as the other man— 
Checkley—who was also named in connec- 
tion with the matter. Mind, I say, I do not 
believe that my partner could do this thing. 
I will tell him so. Ihave told him so. If it 
had to be done over again, I would ask him 
to become my partner. But all things are 
a My brother is hot upon it. Well, 
et him search as he pleases. In such a case 
the solution is always the simplest and the 
most unéxpected. I told him only this morn- 
ing—he had lunch with me—that he was on 
a wrong scent, but he is obstinate. Let him 
go on. 

** Yes, let him divide a family, keep up 
bitterness between mother and son, make a 
life-long separation between those who ought 
to love each other most— Oh, it is shameful! 
It is shameful! And you make no effort— 
none at all-to stop it.” 

**What can I do? What can I say more 
than. I have said? If they would only not 
accuse each other, but find out something.” 

‘*Mr. Dering—forgive me—what I am go- 
ing to say,” she began, with jerks. ‘‘ The 
houor of my brother—of my lover—are at 
stake.” 

"4 rf child, what you please.” 

**T think that perhaps” —she did not dare 
to look at him—‘‘if you could remember 
sometimes those dropped and forgotten even- 
ings—those hours when you do not know 
what you have said and done—if you could 
only remember a littl—we might find out 
more.” 

He watched her face blushing, and her 
eyes confused, and her voice stammering, 
and he saw that there was something behind, 
- something that she hinted, but would not or 
could not express. He sat upright, suspicious 
and disquieted. 

“Tell me what you mean, child.” 

‘“T cannot, if you do not remember any- 
thing. You come late in the morning, some- 
times two hours late. You think it is only 
ten o'clock when it is twelve. You do not 
know where you have been for the last two 
hours. Try to remember that, You were 
late on Saturday morning. Perhaps this 
morning. Where were you?” 

His face-was quite white. He understood 
that something was going soon to happen. 

**I know not, Elsie—indeed I cannot re- 
member. Where was I?” 

** You leave here at five. You have order- 
ed dinner, and your housekeeper tells me 
that you come home at ten or eleven. Where 
are you all that time?” 

**T am at the Club.” 

‘**Can you remember? Think. Were you 
at the Club last night? George went there 
to find you, but you were not there, and you 
were not at home. Where were you?” 

He tried to speak, but he could not. 
shook his head; he gasped twice. 

“You cannot remember? Oh, try, Mr. 
Dering—try, for the sake of everybody, to 
put an end to this miserable condition—try.” 
a, cannot remember,” he said again, fee- 
y. 


He 





HARPEI’S BAZAR. 


"Is it possible—just ible—that while 
you are away—during t intervals—you 
yourself may be actually—in the company— 
of this socialist—this Edmund Gray?” 

‘* Elsie, what do you mean?” 

“‘T mean—can you not remember?” 

“You mean more, child. Do you know 
what tate mean? If what you suggest is 
true, then I must be mad—mad. you 
mean it? Do you mean it? Do you under- 
stand what you say?” 

“Try —try to remember,” she replied. 
“That is all I mean. My dear guardian, is 
there any one to whom I am more grateful 
than yourself? You have given me a for- 
tuve and my lover an income. Try—try to 
remember.” 

She left kim without more words. 

He sat looking straight before him—the 
horror of the most awful —_ that can 
befall a man upon him. Presently he touch- 
ed his bell, his old clerk appeared. 

“Checkley,” he said, *‘ tell me the truth.” 

“‘T always do,” he replied, surlily. 

‘*T have been suffering from fits of forget- 
fulness. Have you observed any impairin 
of the faculties? When a man’s menta 

wers are decaying, he forgets things; he 
‘oses the power of work; his old skill leaves 
him; he cannot distinguish between good 
work and bad. He shows his mental decay, 
I believe, in physical ways—he shuffles as 
he walks; he stoops and shambles—and in 
his speech he wanders and he repeats—and 
in his food and manner of eating. Have 
you observed any of these symptoms upon 
me, Checkley?” 

**Not one. You are as upright as a lance; 
you eat like five-and-twenty; your talk is as 


good and your work is as good as when yon 
0 | 


were forty. Don't think such things. 
be sure, you do forget a bit. 
work. You only forget sometimes what you 
did out of the office—as if that matters. Do 
you remember the case you tackled yester- 
day afternoon?” 

** Certainly.” 


But not your 


**Do you tell me that any man, forty years | 


younger than you, could have tackled that 
case more neatly? Garn! Go ‘long!” 

Checkley went back to his office. 

“What did she mean by it, then?” Mr. 
Dering murmured. ‘“‘Who put her on to 
such a suspicion? What did she mean by 
it? Of course it’s nonsense.” So reassuring 
himself, he yet remained disquieted. For 
he could not remember. 

At half past five or so, Mr. Edmund Gray 
arrived at his chambers. The outer door 
was closed, but he found his Disciple wait- 
ing for him. She had been there an hour 
or more, she said. She was reading one of 
the books he had recommended to her. With 
the words of Mr. Dering in her ears, she read 
as if two voices were speaking to her—talk- 
ing to each other across her. 

She laid down the book and rose to greet 
him. ‘‘ Master,” she said, “I have come 
from Mr. Dering. He is your solicitor, you 
told me.” 

“‘ Assuredly. He manages my affairs.” 

“Tt is curious; I aske 
you, and he said that he knew nothing about 
you.” 

“That is curious, certainly. 
for—for many years. He must have mis- 
taken the name. Or—he grows old—per- 
haps he forgets people.” 

“Do you often see him?” 

“IT saw him this morning. 
my letter to the 7imes. 
narrow in his views. We argued the thing 
for a bit. But, really, one might as well 
argue with a stick as with Dering when 
Property is concerned. So he forgets, does 
he?, Poor old chap! He forgets—well—we 
all grow old together.” He sighed. ‘It is 


My solicitor 


I took him 
He is narrow—very 


his time to-day, and mine to-morrow. My 
scholar, let us talk.” 
The scholar left her Master at seven. On 


her way out she ran against Checkley, who 
was prowling round the court. 

“You!” he cried. “You! Ah! I've 
caught you, have 1? On Saturday afternoon 
I thought I see you going into No. 22. Now 
I've caught you coming out, have I?” 

“Checkley,” she said, ‘‘if you are inso- 
lent, I shall have to speak to Mr. Dering,” 
and walked away. 

“‘ There’s another of ‘em,” Checkley mur- 
mured, looking after her. ‘‘ A hardened one, 
if ever there was. All for her lover and her 
brother! A pretty nest of ‘em. And calls 
herself a lady!” 

[TO BR CONTINUED. } 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


in the Kitchen 


as an aid to good cooking, Armour’s 
Extract of Beef finds its largest field. 
It is a great thing for invalids but 
you should not limit its use to the 
sick room. ,.Our little Cook Book 
explains many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. We mail it free. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 








him if he knew | 





Has Done It. 





We Cut Down 


the price of Washing Powder from 15 cts. a pound to 6 cts. a pound. 


Washing Powder 


Tes — cleaning and weekly washing can bo 
der than with ANY Soap or other 
Washing Powder, and at less than 


Your grocer will sell you a package—4@ pounds—for 25 cents. 


done by Gold Dust Washing Pow- 


One Half the Cost. 





N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO. 


PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 





Prickly Heat, Chafing, Dandruff, 


Odors from Perspiration. Speedy Relief by Using 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


«A Luxury for Shampooing.’’—Medical Standard, Chicago. 
** It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’—WMedica/ and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


«The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’—Christine Terhune Herrick. 
| 25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton St., N. Y. 





KODAK 


“* You press 
the button; 
We do 


the rest."’ 











THe EASTMAN Co., 


ROCHESTER, N, Y. 





| Send for Circulars, 












~ NEW ENGLANE 


CONSERVATORY 


ont, OF MUSIC, 225" 
usic, 





| “Exactly What | Want,” 


Has been said by many a Mother 
| as well as by many another lover 
of Old Songs and New who has 
picked up on the counter, or seen 
for the first time in the Home or 
in the hands of a friend, one or 
another of the Numbers of the 
Franklin Square Song Collection. 
If you want a full Table of Con- 
tents of all the Numbers, witb 
Specimen Pages of Songs, write to 
Marper & Brothers, New Vork 








~ Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 








MISS WILKINS’S 


SHORT STORIES. 


A NEW ENGLAND NUN, 


And Other Stories. By MARY E. WIL- 
KINS. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
The unerring skill, the faultless delicacy, and 

the almost touching fidelity with which these 

little stories are told, cannot be too highly 

commended,—Zfoch, N. Y. 

Always there is a freedom from common- 
place, and a power to hold the interest to the 
close, which is owing, not to a trivial ingenuity, 
but to the spell which her personages cast over 
the reader’s mind as soon as they come within 
his ken. . . . The humor, which is a marked 
feature of Miss Wilkins’s stories, is of a pun- 
gent sort, Every story has it, and it is a savor 
which prevents some, that otherwise would be 
rather painful, from oppressing the reader un- 
duly.—A tantic Monthly, 

What can we say that will express our sense 
of the beauty of ‘‘A New England Nun, and 
Other Stories?” So true in their insight into 
human nature, so brief and salient in construc- 
tion, so deep in feeling, so choice in expression, 


| these stories rank even with the works of Mrs, 


Stowe and Miss Jewett.—Critic, N. Y. 





A HUMBLE ROMANCE, 


And Other Stories. By MARY E.WILKINS. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Only an artistic hand could have written 
these stories, and they will make delightful 
reading. —Zvangelist, N.Y. 

The reader who buys this book and reads it 
will find treble his money's worth in every one 
of the delightful stories. —Chicago Journal. 

Miss Wilkins is a writer who has a gift for 
the rare art of creating the short story which 
shall be a character study and a bit of graphic 
picturing in one ; and all who enjoy the bright 
and fascinating short story will welcome this 
volume.— Boston Traveller. 

The author has the unusual gift of writing a 
short story which is complete in itself, having 
a real beginning, a middle, and an end, The 
volume is an excellent one,—Odserver, N. Y. 

A gallery of striking studies in the humblest 


quarters of American country life. No one 


| has dealt with this kind of life better than Miss 


| Wilkins, 


Nowhere are there to be found such 
faithful, delicately drawn, sympathetic, tenderly 
humorous pictures. —V. Y. Tribune. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, WN. Y. 

CB The above works are for sale by ali booksellers, 
or will be aent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to 
any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on 
receipt of the price, 
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THE SONG OF PEACE. 


SONG te astir in the air, 

4 And I would drink it in 

With the scent of the roses rich and rare; 
But still the battie’s din 

Rings in my eare and deafens me; 
I cannot hear the strain 

The noise of the world, ite misery, 
Throbs like a bitter pain. 


Bat now and then, as in despair 
seek to rend the bonda, 
Comes a barst of harmony on the air 
To which my heart responds ; 
And then the echo of the fray 
A moment @eems to cease; 
Thoagh the wondrous harmony dies away, 
That moment brings me peace. 


Aud then I pray I may retain 
A peacefnulnes# of heart, 
Though the warrior’s laurels I fail to gain, 
Or riches of the mart. 
For that sweet song will give me rest, 
And banlel all distress; 
The flowers of God and the gold of the West 
Will be my happinesa. 
Frave. Soorr Mives. 


PORTRAIT OF JOHANN VAN LOO. 
See illustration on page 587 

M' )RE than two hundred years ago this 

4 portrait of a sturdy Colonel of the 

Archers of St. George was painted by Franz 

Hals. It is a half-length figure, the face 

turned to the spectator, the dress a black suit 


and hat, with a white ruff. The canvas, 
which measures 364 inches by 204 inches, is | 
signed with the monogram of Franz Hals, 
and dated 1643. The picture is interesting 
as showing the broad free treatment of this 


master and in its representation of a gentle- 
man of the olden time 


FINGAL’S CAVE. 
See illustration on double page, Supplement. 


Le of the number of holiday-makers 

who every year visit the Highlands of 
Scotland fail to visit the Island of Staffa and 
its wonderful caves. Staffa means “‘ the isle 
of columns,” and it contains six great cav- 
erns, the most noteworthy being known as 
Fingal’s. This great cave was unknown to 
the general public until it was visited by Sir 
Joseph Banks in 1772. If the weather is 
fine, passengers are landed right at the en- 
trance, and rowed in boats into the vast open- 
ing by the huge ag toe pillars which sup- 
port the roof. falter Scott describes it 
us 


Sir 


“that wondrous dome, 
Where, as to shame the teuaples decked 
By skill of earthly architect, 
Natore herself, it seemed, would raise 
A minster to her Maker's praise! 
Not for a meaner use ascend 
Her columns, or her arches bend.” 


“DEAR AUNT CLARA.” 


A VERY unpretentious affair was the last 
SX meeting of the Ladies’ Literary Club of 
Elderbury ; and yet, although neither original 
story, poem, nor essay had been read, there 
was assuredly a feeling that anything might 
be expected, even the American novel, from 
such a gathering of clever women as collect- 
ed that bright morning in the senior mem- 
ber's parlors, to bring to a close the alto- 
gether most delightful summer season that 
the quaint old town of Elderbury-by-the- 
Hills had ever known, The meeting had 
been in progress for half an hour or more, 
and the minister's wife was just beginning to 
read a story of Miss Wilkins when she was 
interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. Walter 
Brownwood, or “the late member,” as she 
was jokingly called; for only once during 
the entire season bad Mrs. Brownwood been 
on time, and that was many weeks ago, be- 
fore (so the gossips said) Mr. Chester Pool 
came to visit Elderbury, and, it was whisper- 
ed, began paying particular attention to Miss 
Pauline Brownwood. 

But apparently his particular attention had 
not been successfui, even in spite of all Mrs. 
Brownwood's efforts—for she was a noted 
match-maker—and her friends began to 
suspect that what she had been able to do 
for others she could not accomplish for her 
daughter. In other words, no engagement 
had been or was likely to be announced; 
and that morning her face betrayed an anx- 
jety and disappointment that several of her 
neighbors were sure they knew the cause of, 
one of them going so far as to whisper to a 
friend: “Did you know that Mr. Pool was 
to leave Elderbury this morning? It is too 
bad, is it not?” 

To which the friend answered, sympathet- 
ically: “ Yes, it &@ too bad. Ik w have 
been #0 nice!” 

In the mean time Mrs. Brownwood had 
taken a seat near her sister, a quiet, gentle 
little woman, who made one think of the 
proverb, ‘‘ Her ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all her paths are peace.” 

She was the wife of David Dale, one of 
Elderbury’s gentleman farmers, and her home 
was noted for its order and comfort. In 
character and dress she was an exact o} 
site to her sister, who was a tall, stylish New 
York society woman, of whom it was said she 
had never yet failed in anything she had 
undertaken to do. 

This morning, however, she was gowned in 
black, with a large black hat with handsome 
gray plumes, and long, gray, close - fitting 
gloves, atid she carried in her hand a rich] 
chased silver-handied Alpine stick, which 
she toyed with constantly. It is fair to be- 
lieve that she did not hear one word of the 
beautiful story, and almost before the ap- 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


lause with which the end was greeted was 
airly over, she had risen, and was bidding 
adieu to her hostess, declaring that it was a 
shame to stay one moment in-doors on such 
a glorious yaang 

**Come, Clara, I know a walk will do you 
good ; and she linked her arm into that of 

r sister, and the two glided out, almost 
unnoticed in the bustle and confusion of 
many a 

Once outside, sisters, after dismissing 
their carriages, turned into a beautiful coun- 
try road across flelds to Chestnut Lodge, 
Mrs. Brown wood's omar home. For a 
few moments they walked in silence, or until 
the sounds of the streets were dim and dis- 
tant; then Mrs. Brownwood, no longer able 
to restrain herself, exclaimed, ‘It is simply 
maddening!” 

Her sister looked at her, understanding 
—— what she meant, and said, quietly. 
** But whyare you so anxious for this match?” 

“Clara, how can you ask such a question? 
You know that this will be Pauline’s fifth sea- 
son; that a marriage with Chester Pool will 
not only be the best of the year, but the best 
chance the girl is ever likely to have. Iam 
sure Pauline admires him,and it would be a re- 
lief to have her settled. He is rich, handsome, 
and most charmingly unselfish; and as for 


Pauline, of all the romantic and absurdly con. | 


scientious-minded girls I ever knew, she is by 
far the most so. You know she would marry 
a tramp, if she loved him, in preference to 
a prince;” and Mrs. Brownwood pushed her 
stick far into the soft earth, and wea- 
rily as she thought of her daughter's lost op- 
portunities. ‘‘ Why, it was only yesterday,” 
she continued, ‘‘that I had a lovely walk 
and drive planned for them, and—do you be- 
lieve it?—that provoking girl refu to go, 
saying that she was not going to give herself 
to + | man, much less ask him to take her.” 

“Well, but, Mary, don’t you think per- 
haps you have been a little too anxious, 
may have shown it? Mr. Pool is just the 
kind of man, and Pauline the girl, not to be 
led, and they may have suspected your plans.” 

“Why, of course Pauline has known from 
the first my hopes on the subject; but as for 
Chester Pool— Well, people never do as you 
think they will.” 

Mrs. Dale did not answer; but she smiled to 
herself, remembering with pleasant satisfac- 
tion the many times she had chaperoned the 
young couple all unknown to the busy plan- 
ning mother,and thinking ofa certain winding 
path through the cedars that held many a 
secret unknown to any save themselves and 
the birds. For she had realized from the first 
that Mrs. Brownwood’s managing was going 
to prove a stumbling-block to the young 
people, and had, she scarcely knew how, 
taken charge of them, letting them know in 
some mysterious way that no one ever walked 
in the cedar avenue, that the less said about 
certain things the better, and that they were 
always welcome at Chestnut Branch, her 
home. But even she had begun tq feel a 
little anxious as time went by and had 
nothing to tell her, and when she iieand that 
Chester Pool had left town, and saw her 
sister’s face as she entered the méeting, her 
heart bad almost failed her; still she said, 
cheerily, 

** Well, dear, what are you going to do?” 

“Do? Why, I shall cross his name off 
of m4 visitors’ book, and never speak to him 


n. 
“‘ But that would be very imprudent.” 
“Well, Iam provoked enough to be im- 
rudent this morning. Why, do you know, 
lara, Mrs. Rich advised me—seriously ad- 
vised me—not to allow my daughter to be 
seen so often with Mr. Pool, or else people 


would be expecting an t. And 
they have a right to,” she . “I do 
myself; but the whole summer thus far has 


been a failure.” . 

The two had reached a little gate dividing 
the meadows of their homes, and Mrs. Dale, 
having gone ahead of her sister, stopped sud- 
denly and said, ‘“‘ Perhaps not. before 

ou.” 


There in the path, and coming towards 
them, were Chester Pool and Pauline Brown- 
wood. There was no mistaking their atti- 
tude toward each other, for as two wo- 
men looked, Chester gazed tenderly at Pau- 
line. For a moment it seemed as though 
Mrs. Brownwood were going to faint; ther 
ina oer whisper the 
bac 


. Pretend to be fastening your glove,” 
and Mrs. Dale began talkin Bron rapidly 
about the club meeting, Mrs. Brownwood 
answering she knew not what, for she was, 
as she afterwards said, ready to fly, when 
she felt rather than saw her daughter com- 
ing to meet her, and heard her say: 

“Tell mamma all about it, won't you, 
auntie? Chester and I are going for a walk, 
as he must leave town to- t.” Then turn- 
ing to her mother, she said, ‘‘ Kiss me, mam- 
ma,” adding, as she glided away, “ we will 
be at home for } ad 

* Clara!” gasped Mrs. Brownwood. 

“Tt is a little sudden; happenings 
are, no matter how much one expects them. 
answered Mrs. Dale. 

It has never been decided between the 


’ 


sisters who made the match, but the young | 
people declare that “if it had not been for | 


Aunt Clara—” Then they smile, look know- 
ingly at each other, and add, 
Clara!” Meras Mircue.... 
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“You see, Madam, Ivory Soap is really the most economical. The 
cake is so large that it easily divides into two cakes of the ordinary 
It is twenty cetits’ worth of soap for ten cents. Then it is very 
economical in use, for although it lathers quickly, it is always firm and 
As it floats, you can not lose it or leave it 
We sell it to all of our best trade for general 


Corvricut 1891, sv Tue Procter & Gamate Co. 
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Write for Samples. Sent Free. 
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Avoid the intense heat of the Kitehen and 
Laundry while ironing by using the 








ACME SAD-IRON HEATER, 


For Cas. 





proposed turning | 
* No,no,” answered her sister; “come right | 


always 


Heats 4 irons at same time in 8 minutes. 
The irons never corrode or become smoky. 
It never soils the fabrics. 


Get it direct from the foundry at foundry price, 
$3.00, with oad tu all complete. Ex- 
an: 


gressage x of the U : States 
THE CLEVELANE FOUNDRY CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT. 


For Producing Real Sea Water at Home. 


A luxury for its exhilarating € a re- 
seit get im Thy. angi, want oe 
‘eakness of the Joints, for and 
Catarrh. Purified ond ae SG ee eran 
impurities. Send for a 


A. J. DITMAN, | 
Broadwny, éor. Barclay Street, New York. 











** Dear Aunt | 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


“One of the few great novels of 
the century.’’—N.Y. Mail and Express. 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES 
A PURE WOMAN. 
FAITHFULLY PRESENTED 
A NOVEL 


By THOMAS HARDY 


Author of “A Group of Noble Dames,” “ The 
Woodlanders,”’ “A Laodicean,” “ Wessex 
Tales,’ “ Fellow-Townsmen,” etc. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


This new edition bas been thoroughly revised 
and considerably expanded by the Autbor, accord- 
ing to the latest English edition. 

N. Y. TRIBUNE: 

This is not only by far the best work Mr. Hardy 
has done, it is one of the strongest novels that 
have appeared for a long time... . A more tragic 
or powerfully moving story than that of “Tess” 
lives not in fiction; and the pity of it is t- 
ened by the exquisite pastoral scenes in w it 

set. ... The Look is full of 
questions which have never agitated men’s 
minds more than at the present time... . It is 
certainly a masterpiece. 
ACADEMY, ~ oe a 

In his greatest work, Mr. 

e% hie o0 Powerful ee 
and terrible in execu- 


se 


CHURCHMAN, N. Y.: 

Thomas Hardy's masterpiece. A sadder tale 
of a “pure woman faithfully presented” one 
rarely-reads. It is grandly written to fulfil its 
igble object. . . . A deep and vital social and 
moral truth pervades this magic story. ... The 
book should be placed upon the shelves of every 
“ White Cross Society” library in this and other 
countries, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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